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IT’S SO EASY TO QUIT. 
“You’re sick of the game.” Well, now, that’s a 
shame, 
You’re young and you’re brave and you're bright, 
“You’ve had a raw deal!” .I know, but don’t squeal, 
Buck up, do your damnedest, and fight. 
It’s the plugging away that will win you the day, 
So don’t be a piker, old pard. 
Just draw on your grit; it’s so easy to quit, 
It’s the keeping-your-chin-up that’s hard. 
—Robert W. Service. 











Co-Operation With Commissions. 

In all states having public service or public utility com- 
missions or any board having jurisdiction over telephone com- 
panies, it is the part of wisdom for telephone managers to 
keep in close touch with such bodies. Too often a feeling of 
hostility springs up toward a regulating body, that means 
much unnecessary worry and annoyance. This sentiment of 
antagonism may be natural, for all of us are inclined to resent 
“too much government” or any new law that threatens to 
Still, if the 


commissions are here to stay—as seems likely—the closer the 


entail added expense or limit our former rights. 


utilities to be regulated can get to them, and the more com- 
plete the understanding established, the better it will be for 
the companies and the commissions alike. 

The wise telephone man will endeavor to co-operate with 
the regulating bodies and strive to acquaint them with the 
peculiar conditions and needs that surround the telephone 
business. In other words, he should take pains to show such 
commissioners the telephone operator’s side of the proposi- 
That is vitally important, for otherwise the commis- 
The 
operator who takes no pains to convince a commission that 
there are two sides to a case, has himself principally to blame 


tion. 
sioners are liable to take only the view of the public. 


if the decision goes against him. 
Members of commissions are supposed to be business men 


of experience who are able to understand the rights and needs 
of a public utility company. They should realize that very 
often the public itself is at fault, and requires correction. 
When the facts warrant it, therefore, the telephone company 
should make a vigorous defense, and a previous cordial rela- 
tion and co-operation with the authorities naturally will help 
the company at such a time. For instance, at York, Neb., the 
telephone users urged the state commission to compel the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to reduce its rates to York 
county. 

The company contested the matter and, after an investiga- 
tion, the commission decided that the company was entitled 
to the prevailing rate and denied the request. 

This case is cited simply to show that the idea that com- 
missions are prejudiced against the public utility corporations 
and invariably decide against them is not founded on fact. 
In Wisconsin the state commission has ruled frequently in 
favor of the company figuring in the case. It is only fair 
to say, however, that the Wisconsin commission is generally 
recognized as the most progressive body of its kind in the 
country. It has, indeed, blazed the way for most other boards 
having similar duties to perform. 

Of course it is as natural for politicians to cater to the 
public and play to the galleries, as it is for a duck to swim, 
but that is only another reason why the utility companies 
should establish friendly relations with the powers that be. 
Co-operation is a big help in any situation. Down deep in 
our. hearts we all have a warm spot for the man who is will- 
ing to help, even if he has been partly responsible for the 
condition to be corrected. It’s the fellow who stands aloof, 
bitter and resentful, who opposes everything, that one feels 
like hitting hard. 

No doubt the steam railroads of the United States would 
be in better standing today had they not fought every move 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, right or 
wrong contested every step taken to correct evils now uni- 
versally recognized. Telephone companies should not make 


the same mistake. 
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The Pound of Proud Flesh 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


A friend gives cheerfully, not fearfully. He displays interest, does not exact it. 
When appealed to for aid he takes care to spare as well as share. 

The Shylock who demands a pound of the borrower's self-respect, seeks a meaner 
and more contemptible usury than that of the frankly, grasping loan shark. 

There is no favor conferred where the sacrifice of pride is required of the debtor. 

Friendship bends every effort and exercises exquisite subtlety to prevent humilia- 
tion. 

The favors paid for in tears and groveling are more than liquidated through the 
petty satisfaction derived therefrom by the giver. 

Adversity is a lantern bearer. It shows a man’s intimates in a true but merciless 
light. 

There are few people of broad sympathy and fine kindliness; few who will not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to remind a devil in hard straits of their own su- 
perior position and greater fortune; few who will not censure when succor is sought. 

The fable of “the grasshopper and the ant’’ is the oldest and the newest parable. 

It is the mark of a little, mean nature to delve into the innermost secrets of a dis- 
tressed mind, without the least intention of relieving the situation. 

There is but one man upon whom you can count, the calendar through—Y ourself. 

It costs far too much to be helped. Obligation is never worth its price. The 
relief purchased with debasement and self-contempt takes more out of a man’s cour- 
age than it puts into his pocket. 

Thrift is a hard master. The exactions of economy are stern and deprivative. 

The habit of saving is not an evidence of miserliness. Money accumulated for 
money's sake is fool’s gold, but the funds laid away for a rainy day furnish in an 
emergency an impregnable protection to self-respect. 

The average friendship is merely acquaintance deep. It is without sincerity, depth 
or utility. Success largely is a single-handed trial. You won't go far if you are rely- 
ing upon a lift on the way. 

As old Cyrus Simmons used to say, ‘““When a fellow tells you to count on him, 
he’s usually uttering a false note, and when you expect him to meet it, you'll meet with 
a protest instead.” . 

When you've lost everything else, hang on to your pride. That's when it counts 
most. It’s a far better asset than a loan. 

There’s one sure way to get cash, and that is to work for it. Determination and 
hard labor produced every dollar in the community. Elbow grease is more valuable 
than soft soap. 

You can peg your way out of a tight box far easier than you can beg your way 


out of it. 
Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 





The neighborhood where it was desired to locate the 
telephone exchange, while not legally reserved for resi- 
dence purposes, was generally recognized as being opposed 
to the encroachment of business enterprises. The men 
who had built their homes in that vicinity were more or 
less interested in the original enterprises of Craneville and 
easily diverted any tradesmen, who desired to locate within 
or near their imaginary boundary line, to another direction. 

Mr. Rankin, familiar with the traditional circumstances, 
secured the title to the only available property, in the 
block designated by Mr. Barrows, without arousing any 
suspicion as to the purpose for which it was to be used. 
When it became known, however, that Mr. Barrows had 
taken a lease on the property, which was known as the 





of the schoolhouse, Mr. Rankin appealed to Mr. Barrows. 

“Barrows,” he said, one morning, “the fellows along 
May street are certainly raising a hallabaloo about you 
settling down in their midst. They are afraid the jingling 
of the telephone bells in the exchange will annoy their 
pet cats and canary birds. They have been hounding me 
to death, and I am not able to make them understand the 
situation clearly. Maybe it is because I’m not fully con- 
vinced myself.” 

“If we just sit tight and go ahead with our plan, they 
will soon find out their mistake, I think,’ Mr. Barrows re- 
plied, giving little consideration to the matter. 

“But that won’t do! Some of those fellows, Jim Tully, 
Abe Morrow and their crowd, have cleaned up pretty nicely 


The Harney Exchange, Omaha, of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 


Hankin’s place, a very bitter protest went up from the 
residents of the neighborhood. 

The offended citizens, being advised that there was no 
legal recourse, appealed to Mr. Rankin. There was no 
middle ground for compromise. The liveryman found 
himself unable to persuade the committee that the ex- 
change was not an objectionable institution. Men who, 
like himself, had been fortunate during the Craneville boom, 
were preparing to make many improvements to their resi- 
dences, in accord with their new financial standing. Due 
to this they were more determined than ever to preserve 
their locality for purely residence purposes. 

When at Jast a mass meeting was called in the basement 
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in this real estate boom. They are about ready .to ‘bust’ 
with importance. They are willing to spend money, ana 
that makes it easy for some lawyer to start injunction pro- 
ceedings that will make you all kinds of trouble.” 

“T didn’t expect the opposition would be as definite as 
that,” said Mr. Barrows. “Usually such a fuss blows over 
without anything coming of it.” 

“That is what I expected, but I know one thing: The 
first time you make a move to take possession of the Han- 
kin’s place, or turn a spadeful of sod in May street, they 
are going to start something. 

“T’ve found out that their plans have been laid anc the 
trap is all ready to be sprung. If it was a 24-hour job, 
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I'd say, cut loose some Saturday night and have it over 
with before Monday morning, the way the railroad com- 
pany did with that switch across Tully’s sub-division, but 
you can’t do that. I’m stumped! They’ve called a mass 
meeting for next Thursday night at the schoolhouse. May- 
be you’d better go down and talk to them?” 

“They haven’t invited me, and probably won’t. Ii I went 
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without their express desire to hear my side of the case, 
what I might say would probably have little or no effect.” 

“T guess that’s about right, too. Maybe I can have a 
hand in making up the program. If I can, I'll get your 
name as near the top as possible. See if you can study up 
a lecture that will be both entertaining and instructive, as 
is usually printed on hand bills.” 

“I’m not a lecturer, but perhaps I can find someone 
who can interest them for an hour or so. But Thursday 
isn’t very far away.” 

“IT was thinking of that. I'll get that committee to- 
gether again and see if I can’t make a better arrangement. 
If I can’t, how would it be to get up a little side show of 
our own for a week from Thursday? I think, if properly 
advertised, such a move would prevent their taking any 
definite action at their meeting.” 

“That might do. J’ll think it over.” 

“And say! I meant to ask you if you know of any place 
where there is a telephone exchange in a residence dis- 
trict?” 

“Why, yes! I can recall several. Of course, they are in 
larger towns than Craneville.” 

“Maybe, if they’re not too far away. I could get some of 
the committee to go there and investigate a little; get them 
to stick around the neighborhood for a day or two ané 
find out what sort of ear-muffs and blinders the people 
that live there, wear.” 

“That suggestion gives me an idea. Suppose instead of 
sending them to see what they want to see, we keep them 
at home and bring what we want them to see here for them 
to look at?” 

“Bring ‘the mountain to Mahomet,’ is what you mean, 
I guess. Well, ‘nothing ain’t impossible,’ as Old Lady 
Grimes says.” 

“Tt isn’t an easy matter exactly, but it is not a marvel- 
ous undertaking, either. I'll have to look around a little 
and get hold of the lantern slides of just what we want.” 

“Oh, I see—a lantern show. We can let the women and 
kids in on that. By Jumbo! That will work out all right. 
How soon can we be ready?” 


“T don’t know exactly—not short of two weeks. I'll. 
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have to go up to the city and may be around to several 
places near there.” 

“Well, let’s take plenty of time and make a job of it. 
I'll stall along with the bunch some way.” 

“Well, we’ll do our best to entertain and instruct the 
citizens of May street and any others in Craneville who 
care to attend a free picture show,” said Mr. Barrows, as 
he passed on into the exchange. 

The following morning Mr. Rankin called Mr. Barrows 
into his office. 

“Barrows,” he began, “I’ve been thinking over what we 
talked over yesterday. It looks to me like a mighty good 
scheme. When are you going up to the city? The reason 
I ask is,” he went on without waiting for a reply, “I’ve got 
a little business to be ’tended to up there. I want to send 
Young Cardiff up with you. He’s been working for me 
now for ’most a year—ever since this real estate boom 
started—and he’s made good. He can attend to what I’ve 
got to do up there and I want him to nose around among 
the real-estaters a little. 

“What I’m getting at is this: It wouldn’t be any use for 
me to talk to that bunch at our entertainment, even if I 
could. They woudn’t believe the Bible if I read it to them. 
It is a little the same way with you. You might de the 
talking all right, but it is only one prisoner in a thousand 
who can plead his own case. 

“Now, young Cardiff is a good talker; he’s got lots of 
friends and his word is good anywhere in this town. He 
could make a better talk than either of us, anyway. He 
can go along up with you. You explain to nim just what 
you want and [’ll warrant he’li bring it back for you with 
a line of talk that will be worth hearing. It’s just the kind 
of a job he likes. I have saved him from becoming a law- 
yer by getting him interested in real estate, but he can’t for- 
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get his natural ‘gift of gab.’ It will save you a lot of time, 
too. What do you think?” 

“It interests me at least. I am not ‘hankering’ to go on 
the lecture platform. You see, when I came here, I didn't 
expect tu get in quite so deep. Everything I’ve got is tied 
up here now and I’ve got to watch the corners pretty 
closely. I had thought of hiring a lecturer, but could not 
be convinced that it would be the best plan. I’m pianning 
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to leave tomecrrow afternoon. I can come to some con- 
clusion by the time we reach the city.” 

“All right. I'll have Cardiff postec, as far as I can, on 
the general layout. You can explain the details.” 

Mr. Barrows found young Cardiff a genial, weil set-up 
young fellow, ambitions to tackle anything which would 
bring him before the public. His natural endowments fitted 
him well for the lecture platform and he possessed a cer- 
tain quality in his conversation that carried conviction. 

Mr. Rankin’s judgment had not been entirely amiss in 
saying he would be a very satisfactory man to expound the 
proposition they were proposing to put through; also to 
expose the fallacies of the arguments against locating ar. 
exchange on the Hankin’s property. 

In the city and its suburbs Mr. Barrows spent a couple 
of days in securing photographs of exchanges which were 
favorable for his purpose. To this collection he added a 
corresponding number of views of adjoining and neighbor- 
ing property. These he turned over to Cardiff and left him 
to secure the necessary lantern slides. He also requested 
him to prepare his lecture and forward it to Craneville for 
consideration and revision as soon as convenient. 

On his homeward journey, he stopped at an intermediate 
town, known thrcughout the state. for which we will sub- 
stitute the name Paddington. With conditions he was fa- 
miliar and found no difficulty in securing a very satisfac- 
tory view of an entire block in a residence district in 
which a telephone exchange was located. 

This exchange had been established under much the 
same conditions as he was facing at Craneville, as a resi- 
dence had been remodeled and utilized. So little had the 
original surroundings been disturbed, that the exchange 
buildings could not be selected from the others in the 
block. To make this view more impressive, it happened 
that the then mayor of the town lived in the residence on 
the property adjoining the telephone property. 

This picture he forwarded to Cardiff with all the particu- 
lars except the information as to which was the telephone 
exchange building. Upon his return to Craneville, he 
learned that Mr. Rankin had found it necessary to give out 
advance notice of their intended “Campaign of Enlighten- 
ment,” as the liveryman aptly termed it. It was with some 
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difficulty that Rankin had forestalled definite and serious 
action at the mass meeting. The result, or compromise 
effected, was a postponement of action until Mr. Barrows 
had been given an opportunity to make public his views. 
With Mr. Rankin’s assistance he carefully reviewed and 
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revised Cardiff's lecture. They found his synopsis full of 
good things, but its length was objectionable. They re- 
duced it to what seemed a proper proportion, and arranged 
the pictures in what they considered the most effective 
order. 

The editors of the papers became interested and, as 
usual, one was for and the other against the general propo- 
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sition. With the addition of an assortment of hand bills, 
the publicity part of the movement was accomplished 
effectively. 

Cardiff, however, did not take kindly to having his lec- 
ture mutilated so ruthlessly. 

“Anyway,” he explained, “I do not think 1 could mem- 
orize a page word for word in a thousand years.” 

There was, however, no turning back. He agreed to 
omit some of the parts that were pointed out to him as not 
being directly applicable as effective arguments. 

“Well, well,’ Mr. Rankin summarized the case, “it isn’t 
always a matter of what is said. How it is said is what 
leaves the impression on the minds of the jury, and the 
‘how’ of Cardiff’s talk will be all! right.” 

The pictures to be displayed portrayed the interior and 
exterior views of exchanges located in residence neighbor- 
hoods. In contrast, the exterior views of adjoining and 
neighboring residences were shown, both front and rear, 
The front views were very similar in comparison; well kept 
lawns and hedges, ornamental shrubbery, walks and drive- 
ways in perfect condition. 

The rear views, however, were greatly in favor of the 
exchange premises. They displayed even more scrupulous 
care than the front approach. Cardiff referred to them as 
“recreation gardens where the operators and employes 
could secure more enjoyment and comfort than could the 
housewife or servant in the adjacent backyard. There 
were no unsightly clothes poles, dog kennels, ash boxes, 
or cluttered rubbish of any sort. {n shady nooks were 
rustic benches, hammocks swung free, and in the sunlit 
spots, blooming flowers were seen. 

It had been proposed by Cardiff to show upon the 
screen some of the rear approaches to residences on May 
street, but this idea was overruled for fear of causing an 
unnecessary personal affront. 

The Paddington picture was displayed and the audience 
left uninformed as to which was the telephone exchange 
and which the mayor’s residence. The new Craneville ex- 
change, as it would look was also shown. 

While the result of the lecture was not an unanimous 
approval, the enthusiasm of the opposition was greatly re- 
duced; in fact, their ranks were divided sufficiently to pre- 
vent a further united effort to hinder Mr. Barrows from 
continuing his plans. There was some further parley be- 
tween him and representative men from the neighborhood 
but no serious developments resulted. 

(To be continued.) 








Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


‘The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!””— What Is a Public Utility2— 
What is Required of a Public Utility More than Is Required of a Business not so 
Classed >—The Utility Manager’s Interest in These Questions 


By Public Relations Engineer 


We are told that the line of real progress leads in the 
direction of a volunteered harmony—among a constantly 
increasing proportion of the world’s population—without 
any attempt at dictatorship, save the dictatorship of truth, 
justice and reasonableness. “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” “Come now and let us rea- 
son (ourselves) together.” The common need is the con- 
sideration by which all must be controlled. 


Botu SipEs ONcE More. 


The utility manager, more than any other man, must 
master both sides of every public relationship. And, be it 
remembered, relationship is “the connection between twc 
things.” That is why safeguarding public relations is so 
much more fundamental than a public service undertaking 
which takes into view only one side—only the producer's 
needs or interests. That is why the utility manager car 
not be practical unless he safeguards and advances public 
relations. For without reliable public relations, all of his 
efforts must eventually count for naught. More than any- 
one else, the utility manager’s highest self-interest compels 
him to seek until he finds both sides of every question or 
interest—all sides in fact. For unless, as a citizen, he leads 
his fellow citizens in the direction that deserves and com- 
mands respect toward the public, he cannot, as that pub- 
lic’s servant, have respect for his own employer. 


Tue Utmity MANAGER Is BotH SIDEs. 


When one considers the matter carefuily, it becomes very 
plain that a utility manager 1s both sides of every question 
or interest affecting public relations. He must lead public 
sentiment while he himself is a part of the public. That 
is why he must master both the theory and the practice of 
public relations. Let us endeavor, therefore, to answe1 
these questions: 

Why are certain businesses spoken of as “Public Utilities”? 

What is required of a public utility more than is required 
of a business that is not a public utility? 

A boy is subject to his guardian and cannot vote when he 
is 20 years and 364 days old; but the next day, he can vote. 
This is not so much on account of any great or noticeable 
change in the boy as on account of the need which his case 
presents for just that sort of an “expediency of law.” 

And it is because it has been deemed expedient to so de- 
clare by law that certain businesses are “Public Utilities.” They 
may be one degree more important or closer in their relation- 
ship to the public—just as the boy is one day older when he 
is “of age.” 

Are NEWSPAPERS UTILITIES? 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has recently ruled 
that newspapers are public utilities—to the extent that they 
must not discriminate in the rates charged for advertising. 
And an agitation has recently been started to prohibit the sale 
of newspapers for one cent, or for less than cost, so that the 
publishers need not be dominated by the “Big Business” adver- 
tisers—their, at present, real supporters. 

“The banks are just as truly public utilities as the rail- 
roads” declared a congressman when urging the enactment of 
the currency bill which now regulates our banks. 

“Farming is the most important public utility,” says Dean 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, famous author and teacher of agri- 
cultural science. He also says: 


No man is fit to be a farmer unless he reverently accepts 
the land as a trust that has been placed in his hands by the 
real owner, the Creator. No man is fit to be a farmer unless 
he realizes that he is in honor bound to make the best possible 
use of the land for the common good. No man is fit to be a 
farmer unless he feels in honor bound to turn the land over to 
the next generation in as fertile a condition as possible. 


In England farming is now regulated by law, according to 
the same general theory and practice under which the United 
States is regulating railroad, sleeping car, express, telegraph 
and telephone businesses ; according to the same general theory 
and practice under which the United States is now beginning 
to regulate the banking business. 


Do WE ReEAtizE How Far WE Have GoneE? 


It is astonishing how much farther we have gone in some 
of our practices than we seem capable of realizing. It was 
only last week, in a conversation, that one of the active, 
brainy members of a state utility commission expressed 
extreme disapproval of the assertion that the line of divi- 
sion between a public utility and = private undertaking is 
nothing more nor less than an arbitrary declaration of 
law, the same as the arbitrary declaration of law which 
makes the boy a minor until midnight of the day that he 
is 20 years and 364 days old. But when the fact was men- 
tioned that the Oklahoma commission was already dealing 
definitely with newspaper rates; when attention was called 
to the federal and state regulation of banks; when Dean 
Bailey was quoted in saying that farming is the most im- 
portant of all of our public utilities; and when the lan- 
guage constituting the decision and the dissenting opinions 
of the United States Supreme Court concerning the con- 
stitutionality of the Kansas utility law, requiring the com- 
mission of that state to regulate insurance rates, was also 
quoted—he finally agreed that there is no more definite 
line between the class of public utilities and the class of 
private undertakings than there is between the different 
colors of the rainbow. 


INEFFICIENCY OF FARMERS. 


It was an actjve man in the practical affairs of today, the 
president of one of the largest business institutions of tie 
entire world, ‘who said recently that, whereas, we are trying 
to compel our railroads and other “utilities” to be 100 per cent. 
serviceable, our farms are, as yet, not more than 40 per cent. 
efficient—and, it is this deficiency that is chief among the 
causes of our increasing cost of living. 

“The inefficiency of the farming industry,” says this man, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, New 
York, “is the most serious of our present perplexities.” 

“But what has that to do with the practical management of 
a telephone business, today?” asked the Listener. 

“It clears the way for answering the second and more im- 
portant of our questions: What is required of a public utility 
more than is required of businesses that have not yet been 
declared by law to be public utilities? 

While President Vanderlip has not, of course, overlooked 
it, he evidently did not consider it expedient to point out the 
difference between serving the public by using land in the 
business of farming, on the one hand, and serving the public 
by using land in the business of transporting farm products 
over railroads, for instance, on the other. 


(Copyright, 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 
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SENTIMENT AND LAw MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


Public sentiment and man-made laws have not yet applied 
to farming in the United States, the kind of rules and regula- 
tions now being applied to farming in England. While in 
England farming is now being regulated by law upon the same 
general theory and practice that is used by our government 
for railroads, telegraphs, telephones, etc., that sort of regu- 
lation has not been started, as yet, in the United States. 

In our country, farming is not among those businesses that 
have been declared by public sentiment and by law to be utili- 
ties. The dictionary tells us that the word utility means serv- 
iceableness. 

The standard that has been set up by public sentiment and 
by law for our public utilities is that they must be increasingly 
and forever as serviceable as possible to the public. But, if 
a farmer sees fit to use his land for raising weeds in prefer- 
ence to bread, meat or clothing, where is the public sentiment 
or the law that would interfere? 

Public sentiment and law declare the business of produc- 
ing food to be a private business; but the carrying of the food, 
from the producer to the consumer is declared by public senti- 
ment and by law to be a public utility. 

The definition of utility is serviceableness. In the case of a 
utility, the primary object must be service, and profit must be 
limited—must be a secondary matter. But for private under- 
takings, profit is still looked upon and commended as the sole 
object. y y 

In speaking of this distinction, a former chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said in effect: “Regarded 
from their former standpoint, as private undertakings, the prac- 
tices of the managers of what is now called public utilities, 
appear entirely reasonable for, if the law of competition is to 
have full sway, the rebate becomes a legitimate and sometimes 
necessary weapon between rivals. Competition may compel a 
reduction in price, but not a like reduction to every one. 

“The duty of the manager of a private business is to increase 
the volume—to make the undertaking as profitable as possible. 
It is not to be wondered at that managers have adapted them- 
selves somewhat ungraciously to the new order of things. For 
it has been a tedious and difficult thing for them to grasp the 
fact that their business has been singled out and, by law, taken 
from the class of private industries and put into the status of 
public utilities.” 

In a recent magazine article an officer of the federal govern- 
ment, when referring to the law that is behind the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, said: “The primary object must be to 
prove the efficacy of the machinery devised by law . . . to 
make private capital serve public need. Within the 
zone of our power it is our endeavor to make the railroads 
supremely serviceable to the public.” 


PrIvATE PRoPERTY DRAFTED TO SERVE ComMoNn GooD. 


It is much the same as though two brothers were standing 
talking, when suddenly an officer of the law approaches them 
and says to one: “You have been drafted into the army, to 
go to Panama to help build or to help operate the canal.” 

By singling out certain businesses and declaring them by 
law to be public utilities, we have drafted those businesses 
into the army—into the public service. 

We are not practical unless we are awake, or awakening, 
to what is happening. We are not practical unless we see 
that the possibility for the average American to get his liv- 
ing in private undertakings, grows less and less; that the 
progress of civilization compels men to engage in activities 
of the “organizational” sort more and more; and that there 
is a tendency to extend our practice of public utility regula- 
tion over a constantly enlarging proportion of the whole field 
of human endeavor. 

Since bankers are dealing with federal and state regula- 
tion as a fact, rather than as a mere theory, I notice they 
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are talking more sympathetically about those businesses that 


were brought under regulation at an earlier date. And, if it 
is made plain that newspapers and farms are to be dealt with 
as Oklahoma and England are now dealing with them, the 
men in those lines of endeavor will cross over from the un- 
sympathetic to the sympathetic class. Is a telephone man- 
ager, or a gas or electric light manager practical if he is un- 
informed concerning these things? 

About six years ago, while I was assisting with the work 
which the utilities deemed necessary to safeguard their 
interests in connection with the laws that were being pro- 
posed during the session of a state legislature of the Middle 
West, I met, in the principal hotel of the capital city, a 
business man from my home city. He informed me that a 
large delegation of the men of his particular calling were 
giving a banquet to which every member of the general 
assembly had been urgently invited. He further told me 
that the purpose of the banquet was to persuade the legis- 
lature against the enactment of a proposed measure in- 
tended to increase the taxes that were being borne by their 
business. 

This kind neighbor had often joked me in the very best 
of friendliness about my own efforts at the capitol, calling 
me “a corporation lobbyist”; and this gave me an oppor- 
tunity to pay him back in his own coin. Therefore, I said: 
“The president cf your own company told me, just before 
I met you, that you have never earned less than 12 per 
cent. profit in any one year; and that your average, for the 
past ten years, has been 15 per cent. Therefore, I put you 
this question: 

“If the facts would warrant utility men in saying that 
they had made an average profit of 15 per cent. yearly for 
the past ten years, and if instead of the men of your calling, 
the utility men were here, banqueting the entire state legis- 
lature for the frankly avowed purpose of preventing a 
proposed increase of their taxation, what kind of lobbying 
would you call that?” 

There is now an increasing inclination on the part of 
the public to pass a Jaw in that state which will place my 
friend’s business, whether conducted by an incorporated 
company or by private individuals, under the regulative 
control of a public utility commission. When I meet him 
now, he is very much more sympatheic and less jocular 
than formerly. In fact, he began to see a light, I think, 
on the very evening that I bandied him concerning his 
lobbying banquet. 

I think the utility manager needs to be as much on the 
alert as possible to create a more complete understanding 
on the part of the people concerning every one of the forces 
with which he is compelled to contend. I think the public 
should be made to understand that no public utility can be 
altogether right in its attitude toward the public if the 
public itself is wrong. Both must be right to make their 
relationship right—to make matters satisfactory. 





Petroleum Telephone Co. Stock Quickly Taken. 

That people of Oil City, Pa., are not suffering unduly from 
depression and that they recognize the value of investment in 
local institutions seem to be conclusively proved by the over- 
subscription of an additional issue of $25,000 of the capital 
stock of the Petroleum Telephone Co. only recently put upon 
the market. The amount was quickly subscribed and Manager 
W. S. Paca stated that there is no more to be had. 

The additional issue of $25,000 of the treasury stock of the 
company was determined upon to meet new construction work 
of the present summer, which includes an extension of the 
conduit system which was begun and partly completed last 
year. It was all offered in the local market to subscribers 
and other residents in Oil City, Titusville and Franklin. The 
company has paid its semi-annual divided of 3% per cent. 











Correction of Interference from Transmission Lines 


Study of the Subject from an Engineering Viewpoint— The Three Causes of Disturbances and the Remedy to be 
Applied in Each Case—Paper Presented at Annual Convention of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association 


By G. E. Bickley 


Fundamentally, the disturbance to a telephone conversation 
caused by transmission lines is due to foreign currents being 
set up in the telephone circuit. These superimpose themselves, 
as it were, upon the regular telephonic transmission current 
and cause tones in the receiver which interfere with telephonic 
transmission to a greater or lesser extent, depending upon 
numerous conditions, among which are the volume of the tone 
and its pitch. The volume of the tone of course, is dependent 
upon the strength of the energizing foreign currents, and the 
pitch to a large extent upon the frequency of the current car- 
ried by the disturbing transmission line, although from lines 
carrying currents of the same frequency, tones of widely 
differing pitch may be obtained due to peculiarities or irregu- 
larities in the generating machines, defective motors operated 
from the transmitted power, or from any other condition 
which would cause variation from the regular current wave 
being used on the transmission line. 


Turee Causes or DisTuRBANCE. 


In actual practice, the disturbing factors come to the tele- 
phone line from the three following causes: First, electromag- 
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Fig. 1.—Magnetic Field of Disturbing Wire. 


netic induction; second, electrostatic induction; and third, 
leakage. 

By reason of the fact that about any wire carrying an elec- 
tric current there exists a magnetic field, Z, Fig. 1, which 
diminishes in intensity as the distance from the wire increases, 
it is apparent that the wires on the telephone circuit which 
parallel the power wire and come within its magnetic field will 
be influenced by these lines of force. In case the power cur- 
rent be a continuous one, the field will remain constant and 
no great amount of disturbance will take place on the tele- 
phone circuit. But should the power current be an alternating 
current and the current therein constantly rising and falling 
above the neutral point, the lines of force of the magnetic 
field are constantly contracting and expanding, as it were, 
and in so doing they are cut by the wires of the telephone 
circuit, and by the laws of magnetic induction a current is 
built up on these wires which has the characteristics of the 
original power current, but is infinitely less in volume. 

If one of the wires of the telephone circuit be nearer the 
disturbing wire than the other, more lines of force will be cut 
by it and a greater amount of current induced thereby. This 
difference in potential between the two wires will cause a cur- 
rent flow from one wire to the other, and in so doing it passes 


through the telephone receivers and causes foreign tones which 
are annoying in proportion to their audibility, which again de- 
pends largely upon the frequency of the power current and 
some of the other causes formerly cited. 

Currents of very low frequency cause but little disturbance, 
but when the frequency rises above 25 and from that point 
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Fig. 2.—Transposition Remedy for Magnetic Disturbance. 


up to 133, a great amount of disturbance is caused. The con- 
ditions herein explained are well illustrated in Fig. 1, while 
the remedy therefor is illustrated in Fig. 2, where it is shown 
that by transposing and changing the relative position of the 
two wires on the circuit in such a manner that each half of 
the circuit will have the same amount of exposure to the 
disturbing wire and the same potential will be built up on 
both wires of the circuii, there being no difference in poten- 
tial between the two, there will be no current flow through the 
receivers. 

The number of transpositions necessary to secure this con- 
dition and their location will have to be determined upon a 
study of the distributing circuit. It is not altogether dependent 
upon the length of the exposure to the disturbing wire, for 
the reason that varying loads due to transformers, arc lights, 
motors, etc., working off the power circuit may cause a differ- 
ent condition at different points along the exposure, and to 
counteract against the total exposure it will be necessary to 
so transpose the telephone circuit that it may be perfectly 
balanced against each one of the sections of the power line 
which carry a different volume or potential of current. 

The total amount of electromagnetic disturbance will depend 
almost entirely upon the following factors: First, volume of 
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Fig. 3.—Paths of Disturbing Current in Telephone Wire. 

















current in the disturbing wire; second, distance of the disturb- 
ing wire from the telephone circuit; third, the relative distance 
between the disturbing wire and the two sides of the tele- 
phine circuit; and fourth, the distance which the disturbing 
wire parallels the telephone circuit. 

In some mysterious way the mere presence of electricity 
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upon one body is capable of producing, or more properly 
speaking, inducing, a charge of electricity upon other adjacent 
bodies. This charge will have the characteristics of the origi- 
nal current but will be of the opposite polarity. In Fig. 3, 
where XY represents the power wire and AB the telephone 
wire, consider that the wire XY has become charged positively, 
as shown by the positive signs. The presence of this charge 
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Fig. 4.—Electrostatic Induction in a Metallic Circuit. 
will induce a similar negative charge in the telephone line 
AB. So long as the electric charge of the wire does not 
change, the negative exchange in AB will remain undisturbed. 
But if the charge in XY passes away, or changes potential, 
as in a wire carrying alternating current, the charge which has 
accumulated in telephone wire AB will pass to earth. As the 
electricity will travel along the lines of least resistance, it is 
evident that half of the charge will pass to earth by A and 
the other half to earth by B, assuming, of course, that the 
two halves ZA and ZB are equal in all electrical properties. 

If the wire XY is carrying an undulating or alternating cur- 
rent, it becomes positive and negative by turns and negative 
and positive charges are induced in the wire AB following the 
changes in XY with the same frequency. As a result, these 
charges will pass to earth through A and B and cause foreign 
tones in the receivers at these points. However, as half of 
the charge on AB passes toward A and the other half toward 
B, there will be no flow of current at point Z, and if a re- 
ceiver were placed at Z, no sound should be heard at that 
point. In fact, if the line were cut at point Z, it would make 
no difference in the current flow and noises perceived in the 
receivers at C and D. This test will determine whether the 
disturbance is caused by electromagnetic or electrostatic in- 
duction. In case it is electromagnetic induction, cutting the 
line at Z will cause a cessation of current flow and there will 
be no sound produced in the receiver C and D. If, on the 
other hand, the disturbing factor be electrostatic induction, 
cutting the line at Z will not affect the noise in the receivers 
C and D. 

The foregoing experiments «were conclusively tried out and 
proven by John J. Carty and reported under the trans- 
actions of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
Vol. 8, page 100. 

Fig. 4 will illustrate what happens in a metallic circuit from 
the standpoint of electrostatic induction. In this figure XY is 
the disturbing wire and AB a metallic telephone circuit. The 
presence of electricity along XY will induce an opposite charge 
in the A side of the circuit AB and the charge on 4 will in- 
duce an opposite charge on B. As soon as the electrical con- 
dition of the disturbing wire XY changes, these charges will 
seek each other in an effort to neutralize and will flow along 
the lines of least resistance. Therefore, half the charge of A 
will flow to the left hand side to meet the corresponding half 
_ of the charge on B, and the charge on the right hand side of A 
will flow toward the right in an effort to meet the half of 
the charge on the right hand side of B. These charges move 
in the direction of the arrows, producing currents in the tele- 
phone receivers at the ends of the line. 

We have been shown that the remedy for electromagnetic 
induction is to transpose a circuit at the electrical centers of 
the exposures. In case of an ordinary uniform exposure, one 
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transposition in the center of same will be sufficient to elimi- 
nate the effects of elctromagnetic induction. Such is not the 
case with the effects of electrostatic induction, as will be seen 
in referring to Fig. 5 in which a line affected by electrostatic 
induction is shown transposed at center. A charge on A now 
has two paths along which it can seek neutralization with the 
corresponding charge on B. One path is from c to d through 
the receiver, and the other is along the line c a or a’ f. 

The center points a and b are no longer neutral and a re- 
ceiver cut in there will show disturbance, but there are four 
neutral points, c, d, e, and f, at any one of which a receiver 
will emit no sound and where the line may be cut without ef- 
fect on the end receiver at a and d. Therefore, if the number 
of transpositions be multiplied greatly, it is evident that the 
telephone circuit may be broken up in so many small portions 
that the charge upon each one of the individual portions will 
be so minute that it will be unable to create a perceivable dis- 
turbance in the receiver. 

The illustrations mentioned show the causes of disturbance 
upon transmission lines and the theoretical remedies therefor. 
They should be relied upon when absolutely necessary; how- 
ever, in all new construction, every care should be used to 
avoid bringing a telephone circuit into proximity with trans- 
mission lines, and when it is necessary to do so, the greatest 
practicable clearance should be maintained between the two 
circuits. Likewise, when transmission lines are to be built, 
the owners of telephone lines should exert themselves to see 
that as much clearance as possible is given them by the trans- 
mission companies, for in this case, as in many others, the old 
saying that “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” is exceptionally true. 


DISTURBANCE FROM LEAKAGE. 


The third factor to be considered, which has been referred 
to as leakage, is a disturbance due to some of the following 
causes: Passage of current from the transmission line itself, 
through limbs of trees, bad insulation on either telephone or 
transmission line, when on the same pole lines, and also by 
poor insulation of the telephone line permitting currents to 
escape to earth at irregular points along the line, and thereby 
disturb the balance in potential gained by a proper transposi- 
tion system. The remedy for these causes is obvious. Keep 
the lines well insulated, and insist on the transmission com- 
panies doing the same. 

Another source of disturbance of widespread interest to 
rural communities adjacent to interurban and trolley lines is 
the noise caused in our rural telephone lines by the currents 
used by the transportation companies as motive power. It 
is the practice of the trolley companies to pass a current from 
the power house to the car over the trolley wire from which 
it passes from the motor of the cars to the rails. It is a well 
known tendency of electricity to take advantage of all avail- 
able paths in its passage from one point to another, and in 




















Fig. 5.—One Transposition Not Sufficient for Induction. 


this case it causes a saturation of the surface of the earth in 
the immediate locality, its extent depending largely upon the 
conductivity of the underlying stratas, and all rural lines 
grounded within this disturbed zone will provide a path for 
a certain amount of current to flow from that point to the 
point nearest the power house. 
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Many experiments in connection with this type of distur- 
bance have demonstrated that there are two practical remedies, 
one of which is to make a metallic circuit of the line; this will 
eliminate the trouble, and the other plan is to remove the 
ground from any telephone affected to a point outside the dis- 
turbed zone. It is possible in some cases to change the loca- 
tion of the ground rod on one or two telephones to some more 
or less distant point along the line and thereby greatly im- 
prove the transmission properties of the line. 





Bell Company’s Answer to Atlantic City Petition. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission its answer to the peti- 
tion of the Leeds Co., which operates the Chalfonte Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., for an order requiring the former com- 
pany to grant such physical connection with the private tele- 
phone system of the hotel as will enable patrons to secure 
toll connections from their rooms. The petition of the Leeds 
Co. was published in Telephony of June 20 and 27. The 
reply of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., signed by 
N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president, is as follows: 

The above-named defendant, for answer to the complaint in 
this proceeding, respectfully states: 

1. Defendant denies that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has any jurisdiction over the subject matter of the 
complaint, or jurisdiction or authority to issue the order 
requested in paragraph 1 of the complaint, or to issue any 
other order in the premises except to dismiss the complaint. 

2. Defendant denies that it has any knowledge or infor- 
mation sufficient to form a belief as to the truth of the mat- 
ters set out in paragraph 2. 

3. Defendant denies that it has any knowledge or infor- 
mation sufficient to form a belief as to the truth of any of 
the matters set out in subdivisions (a) and (b) of paragraph 
3, except, it admits, that it owns more than a majority of 
the capital stock of the Western Electric Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the state of Illinois, and that 
said company manufactures and sells a large part of the 
apparatus installed by defendant and its subsidiary companies, 
and also sells similar goods to what popularly are called In- 
dependent companies, and to the general public. Defendant 
denies that the complainant rents from it any telephone ap- 
paratus whatever, or that complainant pays to it any sum 
whatever therefor, or that complainant receives from it any 
sum of money as a consideration for any service rendered 
by it to defendant. 

4. Defendant denies that it has any knowledge or infor- 
mation sufficient to form a belief as to the truth of any of 
the matters set out in paragraph 4, except that it denies that 
it is necessary that the privately-owned system referred to 
be connected with the long distance circuits of defendant. 

5. Defendant denies the facts alleged in paragraph 5, ex- 
cept that it admits that it is a corporation and that it owns 
and operates certain long distance telephone lines, none of 
which, however, except as stated in paragraph 10 of this 
answer, are located in Atlantic City, and by such lines 
furnishes to certain local telephone companies long distance 
telephone connections to certain points not reached by the 
lines of stich local companies, and that defendant and the 
other. companies with whose lines its lines are connected are 
generally known as the Bell System. 

6. Defendant has no knowledge or information sufficient 
to form a belief as to the truth of the matters set out in 
paragraph 6, except that it admits that The Deleware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. operates in Atlantic City 
and is a part of the Bell System in the sense that that 
term is commonly used. 

7. Defendant denies the facts alleged in paragraph 7. 

8. Defendant denies that it is willing or has ever professed 
to be willing to furnish service as alleged in paragraph 8, or 
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that it has ever made any proposal in connection therewith 
to complainant; but defendant understands that The Delaware 
& Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. has always been 
ready and willing to furnish to complainant any class of its 
standard telephone service at regular rates, and is now fur- 
nishing to complainant at Chalfonte a class of standard serv- 
ice at regular rates, which service affords to complainant and 
guests at Chalfonte adequate telephonic long distance con- 
nections at regular rates with all points reached by defendant’s 
lines. 

9. Defendant denies any knowledge or information suf- 
ficient to form a belief as to the truth of the matters set out 
in paragraphs 9 to 16, except that it admits that certain of 
the connections referred to in paragraph 14 have been made 
by companies forming a part of the Bell System, but in none 
of such cases have connections been made directly with de- 
fendant’s lines nor has any service been rendered directly by 
defendant, nor is the connection and service asked for by 
complainant within the purview of the agreement referred to 
between defendant and the Attorney-General of the United 
States. 

10. Further answering, defendant says that it has no lines 
for the transmission of intelligence by electricity in Atlantic 
City, except that it leases from The Delaware & Atlantic 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. 10 pairs of conductors connected 
with the exchange of said The Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. in Atlantic City, but said conductors are in 
use by defendant in the conduct of its regular business and are 
not adapted to, or available for, the service asked for in 
the complaint, and defendant has no facilities or means for 
furnishing the connections or service asked for by complain- 
ant; that defendant is not and has not at any time been en- 
gaged in said city or elsewhere in the business of furnishing 
telephonic connections or service of the character asked for in 
the complaint, nor has it ever in any way held itself out as 
ready or willing to engage in such business in said city or 
elsewhere or to furnish such connections and service in said 
city or elsewhere; that although the said The Delaware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. is a part of the Bell Sys- 
tem, as that term is commonly used, and its telephone lines 
are connected with the lines of defendant, The Delaware & 
Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. is a separate corporation, 
having its own property and officers and doing a telephone busi- 
ness in said Atlantic City; and defendant denies that any of its 
acts, regulations or practices in said Atlantic City are unjust 
or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial, or in anywise in violation of any of the 
provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce, approved Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1887, as amended, or otherwise in violation of law; 
and denies each and every charge of discrimination or viola- 
tion of the said act alleged in the complaint; and defendant 
says that any order issued upon complaint requiring it to furnish 
the connections or service asked for in the complaint would 
amount to a taking of its property without due process of law 
and without just compensation in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States. 

Wherefore, defendant prays that the complaint in this pro- 
ceeding be dismissed. 





Directory Listing of Country and City Subscribers. 
Country and city subscribers are listed alike in alphabetical 
order in the new directory issued by Superintendent Fred 
Shoemaker of the Central Union Telephone Co. at Blooming- 
ton, Ind. The idea is pleasing to the subscribers, he says, 
and represents an increased convenience. 





Cleveland Approves Ohio Merger. 

The final approval of the city of Cleveland has been 
given to the inclusion of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. in 
the merger of the Ohio telephone companies to form the 
organization known as the Ohio State Telephone Co. 















Government by Convulsion 


Also by Deception—Calamity Howling 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The first political campaign I remember much about was 
that of 1884. 

It was particularly a partisan time. 

It was the period of plumed knights, gun clubs and 
flambeau clubs. 

And above all, neighbors refused to speak to those of 
opposite faith, and, least of all, would patronize a mer- 
chant of different belief. 


One paper in our town was particularly bitter against 
Cleveland. 

It talked and preached and roared about business and 
governmental ruin if the other political party should suc- 
ceed. 

All sorts of dire predictions were made. 

The disasters of Egypt, with frogs in their flour barrels, 
were to become amateurish if by chance the party in con- 
trol were turned out. 





I was particularly distressed. ° 

And it so happened that a great political boss happened 
to live in my town. 

His name was one to conjure with. 

If you wanted a job trimming arc lights or doing any- 
thing, a word from the boss and you went at once to 
work. 

He was a man of wondrous power, for did he not make 
mysterious trips to the state capital? 

And every man in the little town bowed to his will. 








Being so much in distress over the inevitable ruin, I 
timidly approached the boss and asked him if it was 
really true that the other party in control would ruin 
the country. 

After a good long laugh, he said, “Well, my boy, of 
course it is not true, but how could we keep in power or 
get into power if we did not make the people believe it?” 

Well, it came to pass that the other party came into 
power, and all night long the wife of our Republican con- 
gressman cried because the negroes were going back into 
slavery. 

She actually believed what had been said. 


So the thought came to me, as I read the Pittsburg 
speech of our ex-president. 

I know it is dangerous to mention his name, so I 
refrain. 

But I can’t help referring to one of his expressions. 

We owe a great deal to our executives, past and present, 
for striking phraseology. - 

Grover Cleveland made the world gasp when he used 
the words “innocuous desuetude.” 

Theodore Roosevelt greatly amused the world when he 
used the word “frazzle.” 

And it remained for Mr. Wilson to use and classify the 
word “psychological.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt came back with a newer one. It 
was “government by convulsion.” 

In other words, government by convulsion is one which 
seesaws from the control of one radical party to that of 
In further words, we have had long fits of 


another one. 
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Republicanism and short fits of Democracy, and the var- 
ious changes damage business, 


Mr. Roosevelt's remedy is obvious. 

Elect a Progressive ticket and steer midway between 
the extremes. 

Encourage big business—use the great man’s ability as 
a public trust. 

Appoint commissions to inquire into the tariff and big 
business. 

In other words, put everyone on his honor. 


] am afraid there will be a long hunt for men who re- 
gard their abilities as a public trust. 

We have had some rather dubious examples. 

Surely, we would have little luck with the sugar, oil, 
tobacco and railroad families. 

Each great arm of industry seems to be represented by 
a fainily. 

The sugar industry has its Havemeyers, the tobacco its 
Dukes, the oil its Rockefellers, and the railway its Goulds, 
Vanderbilts and Harrimans. 

Not one of them has ever looked upon his ability as 
a public trust. 

I am a little bit afraid that while the lion knows he 
ought to lie down with the lamb, that he will soon become 
hungry and eat him. 

I am very sure that we need anti-trust legislation just 
as it stands today. 

It is al! right to talk about co-operation instead of com- 
petition for farmers and business men and wage earners. 

But it is all lost because of the human factor. Men will 
cheat, lie and steal or take advantage as long as their 
hearts beat. 


It is true that murder has not ceased because of hang- 
ing and life imprisonment. 

Yet we may well shudder as to what would happen if 
hanging, imprisonment and other punishments no longer 
existed. 

We must have strong legislation—and drastic punish- 
ment. 

Business cannot be run on a Sunday school basis. 

Business, especially monopoly, will never distribute any- 
thing but crumbs to the people. 

It might be induced by personal acquaintance or special 
appeal to increase the quality of the crumbs. 

But whatever the quality, the public has so far gotten 
nothing but crumbs. 





In the Roosevelt mind there lingers a very uncertain 
element. 

That is, whether the trust is a good one or a bad one. 

Every man has different opinions of trusts. 

One who sells out to a trust at a great big price 
naturally thinks that particular trust is a good one and 
should be encouraged. 

Another man who did not want to sell out to a trust, 
and who chose to fight, naturally does not like that par- 
ticular one, and wants it put out of business. 

It is all according to one’s local experience. 
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If you happen to have friends in a trust, and you know 
them personally and socially as fine people, you nat- 
urally conclude that their trust is a good one. 

If you were president and your particular friend was 
a director in the opium trust, and he talked to you a 
great deal about the high ideals of his business, you nat- 
urally would believe that the opium trust was a good 
one, and one that should be encouraged. 

If you were president, and some of the officers of a 
trust worked against your election, you would be satis- 
fied in your heart that it was a bad trust, and should be 
exterminated. 

Whether a trust is good or bad is not the question. 
Each and every one should come under the wing of the 
law. 


A president can have the same likes and dislikes as you 
have. 

And it is no more right to entrust the question of a good 
trust or a bad trust with one man, or a small group of that 
man’s friends or appointees, any more than to give him 
the right of life or death of his subjects. 

There can be no favorites in the business world. 


If you will remember, prior to Mr. Taft’s administra- 
tion you could get no redress for your telephone wrongs. 

The reason was plain. 

The president was surrounded by men who were inter- 
ested in the telephone trust. 

They were good fellows, and they told the president 
the good side of the telephone trust. 

So the president naturally believed the telephone trust 
to be a good one, and he would give no man a hearing. 


When Mr. Taft came in, he had reason to believe the 
telephone trust was a good one. 

His brother was influential in the Bell company of Cin- 
cinnati; and strange to say, the Cincinnati company has 
always been a good trust. 

Yet the investigation of the monopoly conditions of the 
telephone trust was ordered. 

It was not a question of good or bad. 

It was a question of giving heed to the local man and 
giving him relief from unfair competition and cut-throat 
tactics. 

I think particularly that no question of morality should 
come up on the trust question. 

A group of churchmen as commissioners would spend 
all their time jumping on the whiskey trust. 

A group of Democrats, appointed by a Democratic 
president, naturally would select those corporations for 
attack which had Republican leanings. 

A group of Republicans under like conditions would 
attach those having leaning toward the opposite party. 

And so with a group of Progressives. They would de- 
light to attack certain groups—and exempt that philan- 
thropic trust known as the International Harvester. 

And so on until the last bit of human nature is de- 
parted from man. 


As long as human nature exists in man, men will not 
agree on any method. 

No one is expected to agree with Mr. Wilson, 
Roosevelt or the I. W. W. 

Mr. Wilson has his beliefs—and naturally he must put 
them into action. 

Mr. Roosevelt had his beliefs—and, more than Mr. 
Wilson, he had nearly eight years to put them into prac- 
And you have yours. 


Mr. 


tice. 


We all remember the panic of 1907-8. 
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We lived on clearing house certificates; yet we could 
see our money through the bars of the bank windows. 

We saw more men out of work in 1908 than both 1913 
and 1914 will ever see. 

We saw business go nearly to zero limits. 

We had a high protective tariff then. 

And we had monopoly at its zenith of power, too— 

Trusts, good and bad, played fast and loose. Yet we did 
not die. 


Today we find calamity h« wlers in full cry. 

It is but a form of political deception. 

As the old politician said, the people must believe that 
one party represents ruin. 

And that the other means nought but prosperity. 

It gets back to the purely psychological suggestion. 





The Democrats criticized Lincoln’s management of the 
war. 

And some of them criticized McKinley. 

Yet we find Republicans criticizing Mr. Wilson on the 
Mexican situation. 

It is only natural—but the deception is manifestly plain. 

Politicians adopt strange bedfellows, stranger tactics, and 
none should be fooled. 


As long as we are a republic we will have government 
by convulsion. ' 

As fast as one party gets too strong, it develops internal 
diseases and the control is rent in twain. 

It possibly does hurt some one to change from high 
tariff to low tariff or the reverse, but some one on the 
other side of the fence is helped. 

We are such a large country that it is almost hopeless 
to expect much harmony. 

The trust officials will always resent control by the 
masses. 

And the masses will always be hostile to trusts—whether 
good or bad. 

It seems to be a type of jealousy. 





Talking about calamity, it is generally conceded that 
1913 was a good year. 

Bond sales usually determine the amount of develop- 
ment or constructive work. 

Constructive work naturally has its effect on the idle 
men question. 

Bond sales on the New York exchange to this date 
for 1913 were $287,487,000. 

For 1914, today, this very year, when politicians are 
talking depression and calamity, they have reached $393,- 
091,000. 


Four years ago, when stand-pat principles were in 
vogue and all conditions were fair to the present howlers 
of calamity, the bond sales to date were but $379,189,000. 

These figures tell tales that cannot be disputed. 


And another factor was that June had the lowest num- 
ber of business failures ever known in our generation. 

But, of course, stock sales are not on the prosperity 
curve—that is where the most calamity comes from. 

Would you as an investor buy New Haven or Rock 
Island or Frisco stock? 

If you wanted to buy stock at all, you could buy Santa 
Fe at par and earn 6 per cent. 

You could buy Pennsylvania cheap, also Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. 

Is it the fault of President Wilson or ex-Presidents Taft 
or Roosevelt that you do not buy railroad paper? 
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It is the fault of the railroads themselves. 


Men cannot tamper with bonds as well as they can 
stocks. 

There is no lack of confidence among bond buyers. 

It will fool no one to cry calamity and put the blame on 
Washington. 

It will deceive no one to cry that some industry is 
being cruelly hurt. 

And it will pain few—because those who may be hurt 
deserve it. 


I think the greatest mistake is to fail to see the economic 
demand that we go back to 1850—even to 1650. 

The tendency of modern life has been to destroy indi- 
vidualism—but the pendulum is swinging back. 

No man will have to make a living with his ax, yet 
he will not be willing to be a slave of a trust, whether 
good or bad, and satisfied with large or small crumbs 
from the trust table. 

There have been enough failures of big business to con- 
vince any one that their day has been economically run. 


The biggest duty of the public is to prevent big business 
from destroying itself. 

Just as in the Claflin failure, the management attempted 
to do business on the principles of the ’80s. 

The master mind of the company did not grow—he 
stood still and failed. 

And so it will be in every business, a dangerous ten- 
dency not to recognize the economic changes of the 
world. 

And this danger is in an increasing ratio as the size of 
the business increases. 


Do not be deceived by the fear of government by con- 
vulsion; do not be deceived by any political crying. 

Remember the word of the boss—“we can’t keep in 
power or get in power unless we make them believe that 
the other fellow will ruin the country.” 

This country is too big to be ruined or helped by a 
bunch of politicians. 

It does not matter what laws are made, only the nat- 
ural ones survive. The progress of the world cannot be 
stopped. 

The country needs a rest not so much from Congress 
but from political prophets. 


Moral: Prosperity seems also to be a local issue. 





Report of Washington-Oregon Commission Joint Meeting. 

Foundations for a detailed study of the rates, rules of 
practice and procedure of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Oregon and Washington were laid recently 
at the first of a series of joint conferences in’ Portland 
of the Oregon Railroad Commission and the Washington 
Public Service. Commissior with officials of the telephone 
corporation. It will be attempted, at these conferences, to 
secure, by friendly proceedings, a system of uniform rates 
and practices in all communities of Oregon. and Wash- 
ington served by the telephone company. 

Meanwhile, engineers: of the company are. making an 
inventory of the company’s property in the two states, 
their figures being checked concurrently by the commis- 
sioners in the respective states with due regard for the 
expenses on one hand and the revenues on the other. The 
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plan of study, as outlined by officials of the telephone 
company, provides for a division of the entire situation 
into two parts. The first part deals with the exchange 
systems and schedules, and the second part with the 
revenues and their relation to the corporate investment. 

The commissioners, however, suggested that an addi- 
tional subject be introduced, that of toll service and the 
intercorporate relations of the Pacific system with the 
general Bell system and its various subsidiaries. It is 
probable that this classification will be included in the final 
survey. 

A preliminary classification of exchanges is proposed to 
facilitate an analysis of inconsistencies in existing rate 
schedules and to determine the scope. of the problem in 
determining consistent schedules. It is proposed also to 
determine the proper method of grouping exchanges to 
permit elimination of inequalities in rate schedules and to 
make rate schedules uniform and consistent for each 
group. 

The various factors involved in determining consistent 
schedules include the kind of service to be rendered in the 
various groups of exchanges and the range of differen- 
tial in rates. These differentials, it has been discovered 
by the company’s own engineers, vary with the several 
groups of exchanges. There is also a variation in the pro- 
portionate rates charged for business and residence serv- 
ice and between the classes of service under business 
rates and under residence rates. Another factor that 
enters into schedule-making is the establishment of ex- 
change boundaries and the scope of service to be per- 
formed by each central office district. The determination 
of the primary rate area for each exchange is another 
factor. 

Among the various details of service that must be con- 
sidered are: The practice of collecting payments in ad- 
vance, rules governing applications for service, switching 
charges on farmers’ lines, auxiliary lines and stations, ap- 
plication of business and residence rates, discounts, exten- 
sion stations, intercommunicating systems, interior sys- 
tems, charges for pole line construction, private branch 
exchange service, restrictions imposed by local municipal 
ordinances, public telephone stations, removal charges, 
short term service, suspension of residence service, trans- 
fer or termination of contracts, information bureau and 
other services rendered by the company. 

It was determined that the engineers of the commissions 
would commence a detailed study with the engineers of 
the telephone company, which study will come before the 
commissions, separately and jointly, for critical review and 
ultimate disposal. The particular matter referred to the 
engineers for immediate study is that of the preparation of 
rate maps for the several areas involved, and a submission 
by the company for critical review on the part of the 
commissions of its position on rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. 

This position is to be based upon such justification as 
the telephone company may produce, including an histori- 
cal review and the origin of such rules and practices .as 
may be in. vogue, together with the reasons therefor, and 
including comparative studies of practice under similar 
situations elsewhere, insofar as they can be secured. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. undertakes to 
press this’ proposed study in every possible manner, from 
the standpoint of the operating company involved. The 
differences regarding ultimate conclusions that may arise 
will be made the subject of special investigation, and an 
opportunity for argument will be afforded the commis- 
sions as the study progresses. The next steps in this pro- 
posed. study will be dete mined by the progress of the 
work. 














Novel Method of Removing Granite Boulder from Trench. 

In excavating a trench in Mansfield, Ohio, preparatory to 
the installation of conduit for the reception of underground 
cable, workmen of the Mansfield Telephone Co. came upon 
a huge granite boulder, which completely blocked further 
progress. Cold chisels and stone drills have very little effect. 
The boulder being so large that it could not entirely be re- 
moved, a novel and ingenious method was finally hit upon 
to overcome the obstruction. 

A large compound gasoline furnace was obtained and the 
play of flame from it directed on the side of the rock. The 
heat of the flame was so intense that the rock gradually 
chipped off and the placing of conduit proceeded after a de- 
lay of several days. 


Mansfield, Ohio. Gustav Hirsch. 





Simple and Novel Tray for Small Parts. 

The chief installer of a large automatic telephone plant de- 
sired a means of storing a number of small parts used fre- 
quently by the installers. These parts consisted chiefly of 
springs, small bolts, nuts, wood screws, machine screws, arma- 
tures, heel-pieces, etc. They had to be readily accessible as 
well as compactly stored. 

He procured at a 10-cent store a number of tin gem-pans 
(Fig. A), such as used by housewiyes. The pockets intended 
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Details of Trays and Holder. 


for the biscuits or gems made convenient receptacles for the 
small parts. Then he made a wooden case (Fig. B) with an 
open front. Cleats were fastened along the sides (Fig. C) 
between which the edges of the trays could be slid. 

To enable the men to find the desired parts, a sample of each 
was soldered to the front edge of the tray in which the part 
was to be found. Though the case was made of common pine 
(from old packing boxes), it served the practical needs of 
the work as well as if it had a mahogany finish. A. F. Ben- 
nett, of the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, is responsible 
for the idea. 





Letters to His Old Boss. 
Bessemer Hump. 
My Dear Pinder: 

I am sending by this mail the 20 shares of stock to 
Effie Dobson. I also wrote her to get it off her hands as 
quickly as she could. As near as | can find out that fellow 
Burns, who has agreed to buy it from her is up against a 
“brace game.” First, he was a selling agent. Then when 
the present crowd took hold he was instructed to buy back 
what he had sold. He bought it back, but held it thinking 
they would have to have it at his price. When he woke up 
to the situation I guess he concluded he’d buy the control- 
ling interest himself. He can’t do it, and I hope he don’t 
find it out until Effie has delivered her shares to him. I'll 
bet she loses though. 

Well, the assessors are through with me for this year. 
They had to give up their plan of itemizing the plant. We 
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finally compromised on a flat amount about 10 per cent. 
above last year’s assessment, 

Then you don’t like my proposition of incorporating? 
You say you can’t see why the rate should not be high 
enough to pay off your mortgage, the same as if the mort- 
gage instead of being a mortgage was a bond issue secured 
by a mortgage. 

There wouldn’t be a particle of difference if the circum- 
stances under which the bonds were issued were the same. 

Let’s see what a bond is, anyway. A bond issue, as I 
understand it, is merely a participating mortgage; that is, 
there are a number of investors interested for small amounts 
and instead of each one being given a separate mortgage 
he is issued a certificate or bond which shows him to be 
a part owner of the mortgage. This plan facilitates the 
handling of investments. 

As to whether a telephone rate should be high enough to 
cover a bond issue depends entirely for what purpose the 
money was used. 


Now, look at it this way: We will presume in your case 
that you built your plant for $10,000, and began giving serv- 
ice, as has been done in many cases, at a rate so low that 
when the time came no money was at hand to replace obso- 
lete and deteriorated parts of the plant. You find that to 
continue to give service you must borrow $5,000 and replace 
certain portions of your equipment. If for that purpose 
and no other, then your rate should justly be made ade- 
quate not only to repay the loan but to provide for future 
contingencies of a similar kind. 

Here is my way of reasoning it out: From the public 
you were entitled to a reasonable rate of income from your 
investment as well as means to maintain your plant intact 
from year to year. Now when your plant is depreciated to 
the extent of $5,000 and it is conceded your management 
has been reasonably economical, it is self-evident that the 
rate was too low. It seems plausible that the public should 
say: 

“We can’t be responsible for your mistake in fixing your 
rates.” 

Of course, your argument must be that during the first 
two or three years the service supplied or sold was not 
sufficient to more than cover current expenses. That it was 
necessary for economy in construction to carry an invest- 
ment which earned practically nothing. 

Of course they will see right away that the present rate 
is sufficient for all purposes except to repay for the portion of 
the plant they used but feel they didn’t get any benefit of. 
That is a much argued phase of rate fixing. I believe it 
is generally held that a pioneer is entitled to some reward 
or prequisites for the energy of promotion or “blazing the 
trails.” This is a recognized principle more plainly mani- 
fest in land grants, etc. But when and how a telephone 
pioneer is to be rewarded for his initiative is a hard ques- 
tion. 


Now that is one phase of your $5,000 game. However, as 
I understand it from your letters, you used up the $5,000 for 
extension of plant exclusively. You also admit in your state- 
ments before the commissioners that the present rates pro- 
vide for replacement of plant. I can’t see where, with the 
facts you have given them, you have any chance of securing 
a tate adequate to replace your plant and also repay the 
original cost of a third of it in addition. 

Now, supposing you secure such a rate, what would you 
have? Just this: I’d come along and offer to buy your 
plant and offer you $15,000 for it, out of which you must 
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pay that $5,000 mortgage. You’d laugh at me and say, “why 
I’ve got a rate here that pays not only a reasonable income 
on $15,000, but which allows property valued at $15,000 to 
earn a bonus of $5,000 in a given time, or in other words 
the market value with such a rate is $20,000 or more.” Of 
course I could afford to pay an inflated value because every 
10 years or so I would have a clear bonus of $5,000. 

Now, about buildings and real estate; that is something 
different with almost as many angles. 

You say when you leased the building and ground you 
paid $350. When the lease expired they wanted to raise 
the price to $450. Instead of accepting you bought the 
place outright. That is a fair example. What’s the answer? 

You admit in your statement to the commission that you 
considered the original figure “full and adequate” rental 
for the property. Your opinion, I presume, is that the own- 
er thought he had you in a hole. You fooled him by buy- 
ing the property. Now inasmuch as you otherwise would 
have had to have paid $450 rental you argue that your rates 
should provide for such an amount. 

Possibly you will get it, but you have tied yourself up 
in giving your testimony. You even admit that you paid 
a little more than the property was worth on the market 
for any other purpose. The fact that your equipment is 
now located there and it is especially adapted for ‘your pur- 
poses should be given consideration. But when you say 
you bought to avoid paying exorbitant rent and then turn 
around and demand rates on the same rent for yourself, 
you are putting up a queer argument. Your argument for 
getting a raise on this contention is not very strong. 

Can’t get through all the testimony you sent me this 
time. Yours truly, 

Little Dudley. 





Beating the Ferret Method. 

Will H. Connette and Russel Weybright, combination in- 
stallers in Chicago, claim to be the inventors of a new 
method to be used in installation work, says the Bell Tele- 
phone News. Certainly the expedient they employed to over- 
come an unexpected difficulty encountered in their work de- 
serves to rank with the celebrated “ferret” stunt, with which 
underground conduit men were wont to astonish the cred- 
ulous in the “old days.” ; 

The two had a line to run from the first to the third floor 
of a large house. The house was provided with a conduit 
for telephone wires but the outlet boxes were located in such 
a way that there were four bends. The men first tried push- 
ing a steel fish tape first from one box, then from the other, 
but were unable to get past a point on the second floor. 
They kept up the ineffectual work for several hours. 

Finally Mr. Connette bethought himself of the vacuum 
cleaning apparatus in the basement. They started the ma- 
chine, then took the large hose to the third floor. After 
splicing on a piece of garden hose, which was small enough 
to be inserted in the cut-out box, they placed the end over 
the opening in the conduit. ‘Then they tied a string to a 
piece of paper and stuck it into the other end of the conduit. 
It went through like a shot, carrying the string and the prob- 
lem was solved. 





A Hunt for New Contracts. 

A unique campaign for new contracts was undertaken 
this spring by the Southern New England Telephone Co. in 
Hartford, Conn., the details of which are described in The 
Telephone Bulletin. The company announced what it called 
its “Hartford Hunt.” The hunt began on April 1. It was 


open to each plant and traffic employe directly associated 
with the Hartford exchange or Hartford district and to each 
similarly associated commercial employe exclusive of the 
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manager, cashier, collectors, contract agents and counter 
clerks. An award of $3 was offered for each unit of three 
new contracts for residence service signed up by the con- 
testants. In addition there were capital prizes of $10 for 
the two traffic and plant employes obtaining the largest 
number of contracts, a capital prize of $5 for commercial 
employes and a capital prize of $5 for contract agents. A 
reference committee of officials was appointed to pass on 
all questions brought up. The only limitations placed on 
the contestants were that all contracts should be for new 
main line residence stations and that these must be secured 
in Hartford, East Hartford and West Hartford. 

Notices of the hunt were distributed on March 28 to all 
employes. Special newspaper advertising was prepared and 
arrangements made with the local dailies to keep them 
advised of the progress of the hunt. The contract agents 
were supplied with, and forwarded to the field, a quantity 
of advertising material. Framed bulletins were placed in 
the windows of two drug stores in Main street, in the win- 
dow of the company’s office and of its pay station. These 
bulletins announced day by day the total number of tele- 
phones in the Hartford exchange. 

Many of those participating in the contest worked nights 
and Sundays to make a record. During the month a total 
of 359 contracts of ali kinds were signed up. Of these 84 
were taken by all classes of employes, 125 were secured by 
contract agents in the hunt area and 114 outside of it. 
Thirty-three orders came in over the counter and three 
signed contracts were turned in by employes that did not 
count in the hunt. 

The palm went to R. J. Dalton, who turned in 30 signed 
applications for new main line residence telephones. Of 
these 15 were for single lines, 14 for party flat rate and 
one for party measured service. Dalton first sat down and 
wrote postal cards to persons he knew who, he felt, should 
have residence service, asking if he might talk business 
with them. Then he obtained a list of the musicians in the 
city and solicited all who did not have telephones in their 
homes. He did the same thing with the supernumerary 
list of the police department and such men in the fire de- 
partment as went home to their meals but had no telephone 
service. At the end of this carefully worked out campaign 
Dalton walked off with $40 in cash prizes and the nlace at 
the head of the list. 





Novel Construction Work in Ithaca, N. Y. 

In changing a pole line in Ithaca, N. Y., made neces- 
sary by a change in street grade, Wire Chief Crevelling 
of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., adopted the 
following interesting expedient as a time saver. “Instead 
of putting on the usual 10 pin cross arms,” he says, in The 
Bulletin issued by the Federal company, “we used Pierce 
two-point house brackets with double grooved insulators, 
putting two wires, a pair, on each insulator. In running 
the lines in this manner we placed 16 wires in a very close 
space near the top of the poles making a very neat and 
substantial job, being practically free from all trouble. 
The wire used was No. 14 ‘K. K.’ The top wire of each 
pair was pulled tighter than the bottom to prevent the 
top one from sagging into the lower, or mate, preventing 
leakage in wet weather. 

“The brackets are put on with lag screws and can be 
very easily removed in case the lead becomes too heavy for 
more brackets. The brackets are so arranged that it would 
be a very easy matter to untie and place cross arms should 
the occasion arise. 

“We have followed out this practice in nearly every 
case where rebuilding has been done on account of rotten 
cross arms or changing leads. We find that trouble is re- 
duced to a minimum on routes where this class of work 
has been done.” 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Illinois Commission Will Not Compel Mergers. 

Although convinced that there should be but one tele- 
phone system in a city, the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission will not take steps to force two companies already 
operating to consolidate or divide territory. This ruling 
was made on July 2 in the case of E. W. Hight of As- 
sumption vs. the Assumption Telephone Co. and the 
Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. The petitioner com- 
plained that the two systems in the city of Assumption, 
Ill., were conflicting and overlapping and caused users no 
end of trouble. The commission decides, however, that 
it is not its duty to disturb existing companies which 
were in operation prior to the taking effect of the utili- 
ties act. 


Subscribers Appeal From Illinois Commission Ruling. 

Eighty subscribers of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., of Clinton, Ill., have filed an appeal in the circuit 
court of Sangamon County, IIl., from the decision of the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission ordering an advance 
in their telephone rates. They own their telephone in- 
struments and they contend that because of this they 
should be allowed a lower rate than is paid by those sub- 
scribers who do not own their instruments. The com- 
mission held that to grant them a lower rate would be 
discrimination. 





Ohio Mutuals Not Under Commission Jurisdiction. 

That mutual telephone companies in Ohio are not re- 
quired to make application to the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for certificates of convenience and _ necessity, 
is the decision rendered by Judge Charles E. Scott in the 
common pleas court at Bryan, Ohio. The court refused 
to grant the Montpelier Telephone Co. a permanent in- 
junction restraining the Montpelier Mutual Telephone Co. 
from operating. 








Attitude of New York Telephone Co. on Appraisal. 

The New York Telephone Co. still insists that no rates 
for the city of New York can be equitably arrived at by 
the New York Public Service Commission, unless the en- 
tire property of the company both within and without the 
city of New York be inventoried and appraised, involving 
a tremendous amount of work and more money than the 
$100,000 made available by the last legislature. 

The commission does not accord with this view and its 
special counsel, D. B. Murphy, together with William 
McClellan, recently appointed confidential engineer for 
this work, are now engaged in a study of the situation 
based on a preliminary survey of the problem made by 
the committee for the appraisal of its property, appointed 
by the telephone company, of which F. B. H. Paine is 
chairman. 

In forwarding this preliminary survey of the company’s 
metropolitan property, Mr Paine and Mr. Swayze, gen- 
eral counsel to the telephone company, still maintain that 
it is not possible to so separate the use to which this 
property is put respectively for toll and local exchange 
service as to give a basis for making local rates which will 
stand in the courts. 

Pending some settlement of this issue the experts for 
the commission, as well as the company’s committee on 


the appraisal will go on with the details of estimating the 
value of the company’s physical property in New York 
City. It is the hope of the commission that the whole 
matter will be settled before the convening of the next 
legislature will make possible the passage of mandatory 
rate legislation. 





General Ruling of New York Commission. 

The Public Service Commission of New York has is- 
sued a notice that telephone rates in New York City and 
throughout the state which are less than the standard rates 
must be discontinued after July 22. It is stated that up- 
ward of 500 apartment houses, clubs and other buildings of 
a semi-public character in Brooklyn are affected by the 
new ruling. Up to the present time they have been re- 
ceiving telephone service at the regular public telephone 
rate, which costs the subscriber nothing for the service 
and yields him a commission on all business done. These 
subscribers will have to ‘liscontinue their telephones or 
pay for them at the rate of $12 a year with a guarantee of 
20 cents’ worth of calls a day in the slot machine tele- 


phones. 
Discussing the effect of the ruling, an official of the 


Chicago Telephone Co. said: 


Up to four years ago we made a practice of installing 
telephones in apartment houses and clubs at a_ public 
telephone rate. We found, however, that this class of 
subscribers was not entitled to such a rate for the tele- 
phones were not available to the use of the general public. 
The only persons who could use a telephone in an apart- 
ment house were those who happened to live there. The 
ordinary passerby could not enter an apartment or a 
club and use the telephone. So we established our semi- 
public rate of $12 a year with a guarantee of 20 cents’ 
worth of calls daily. Where the other class of telephone 
was installed, however, we permitted it to remain. 

The same thing was true of some of our old business 
contracts. Formerly we had a business contract which 
gave unlimited local calls, but this kind of contract has not 
been issued for 10 years past. A few of our old sub- 
scribers who had the unlimited call contracts, however, 
were left undisturbed. Under the commission’s new order 
they, too, will have to be abolished. 

Certain old village rates of $12 a year, which we had on 
Long Island, will henceforth be changed to $24. 

We did not consider these rates discriminatory, however. 
If the subscribers affected amounted to as much as 25 
per cent., or any other considerable proportion of our 
business, the charge of discrimination might have been 
justly made. But, as a matter of fact, the new ruling affects 
less than one-half of one per cent. of our total business. 





Division of Territory in Michigan. 

The Michigan State (Bell) Telephone Co. and the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co., an Independent company of Burr 
Oak, Michigan, with a capitalization of nearly $1,000,000, have 
made joint application to the Michigan Railroad Commission 
for an order which will permit the Bell company to turn over 
to the Southern company all of its lines in St. Joseph and 
branch counties and the Southern company to turn over to 
the Bell company its few lines in Hillsdale and Calhoun 
counties. Four or five other Independent companies in St. 
Joseph and branch counties have joined in the application. 
The largest of these is the Three Rivers Telephone Co., of 
Three Rivers, Mich. It is stated that the exchange, if made, 
will involve a balance payment of $60,000. The commission 


has set July 16 as the date for a hearing on the petition. 
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July 11, 1914. 


The residents of Branch and St. Joseph counties have been 
complaining to the railroad commission for a year or more 
over the dual telephone system in that territory. Petitions 
were filed with the commission signed by 5,000 merchants and 
business men in general and other users of the telephones 
in the two counties. In addition the council of each town in 
the district gave the commission a unanimous request for the 
elimination of one or the other of the lines. 

The question arose as to what the United States govern- 
ment might do if the commission tried to eliminate one of 
the companies. Chairman Lawton T. Hemans and Attorney- 
General Fellows visited the department of justice and sounded 
the officials there. The entire proposition, backed by the peti- 
tions which the state commission had received, was placed be- 
fore the federal authorities, and while there was no formal 
ruling, it is stated that the department of justice practically 
said that inasmuch as the affair was wholly an intrastate one, 
there would be no federal objection mad>. 


Telephone Report at Providence, R. I. 

The telephone committee of the city council of Provi- 
dence has made public the report of W. W. Anderson, 
of New York, who was employed by the committee to 
investigate the affairs and service of the Providence Tele- 
phone Co. One of the features of the report is a recom- 
mendation that the Providence Telephone Co. be relieved 
of paying its franchise tax, which last year amounted to 
$32,302. This recommendation is included with the state- 
ment that telephone rates should be so reduced that a 
saving of $137,211 would be effected for Providence sub- 
scribers yearly. The surrender of the franchise tax is rec- 
ommended on the grounds that the benefits accruing are 
enjoyed by the whole city, at the expense of telephone 
subscribrs, who have to pay this extra amount for their 
service. 

In figuring the reduction to save $137,211, Mr. Anderson 
allows a seven per cent. interest charge on an actual invest- 
ment of $2,797,663, together with all operation and main- 
tenance expenses. Subtracting the $32,202 paid in fran- 
chise taxes, the proposed reduction in rates alone would 
save $104,999 yearly for subscribers. 

Mr. Anderson finds that several improvements should 
be made in the service provided by the company, but such 
opportunities for improvement lie, he says, along the line 
of change in equipment and arrangement of equipment, 
rather than in operating methods. 

He recommends first the abolition of all four-party 
semi-selective telephones, these being single circuits with 
four parties which are signalled by code, thus two bells 
ringing on a line at the same time, the subscriber being 
designated by a code which in this case is one and two 
rings. This service, he states, is not necessary or prac- 
tical in Providence. 

A second immediate improvement recommended is a 
change from the present type trunks in central offices to 
trunks equipped with machine ringing keys, the change 
being. recommended in the interests of quicker service. 

The third and most radical improvement, which Mr. An- 
derson says should be made ‘in the future, is to place an- 
cillary answering jacks in the subscribers’ switchboard 
whenever an office reaches the point that 65 per cent. of its 
originating calls are trunked, or whenever a new unit is 
. added or when it becomes necessary to displace the pres- 
ent subscribers’ equipment. 

In a comparison of rates for various classes of service 
here with those in 18 other cities, the following is found: 

Business rates: Thirteen cities have a single party line 
rate from $8 to $44 a year cheaper than Providence, while 
five have higher rates; eight have two-party lines from $6 
to $36 a year cheaper, three have the same rate and one 
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has a higher rate; three have a three-party rate from $24 to 
$36 a year cheaper, and none has as high a rate. 

Residence rates: Thirteen cities have a single-party line 
rate from $8 to $24 a year cheaper, two have the same 
rate and three are higher; 10 have a two-party line rate 
from $6 to $12 a year cheaper, one has the same and three 
are higher; 10 have a four-party rate from $6 to $21 a 
year cheaper, and none is as high. 

The total investment of the Providence Telephone Co., 
Dec. 31, 1913, Mr. Anderson finds, was $3,761,673, divided 
as follows: Angell exchange, $414,238; Broad, $470,871; 
East Providence, $172,786; Union, $1,449,159; West, $303,- 
397; real estate, furniture and tools, $143,861; net addition 
in plant between Sept. 1, 1910, and Dec. 31, 1913, $647,128; 
working capital, $133,333. 

Figures in the report show that the operating revenues 
for the Providence zone for the year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 
totalled $1,123,926, while the operating expenses for the 
year, including the 3 per cent. franchise tax to the city, 
amounted to $611,410, deducting an estimated depreciation 
of $182,545. 

On the proposal to deduct the amount of the franchise 
tax from the operating expense total, Mr. Anderson says: 


This deduction is made on the principal that the benefits 
derived are enjoyed by the entire community at the ex- 
pense of the telephone subscribers, and inasmuch as the 
telephone company pays its regular tax, which expense is 
borne by the subscribers, and, in addition, grants the city 
the use of its poles and underground distributing system 
for the purpose of carrying its police and fire alarm wires, 
the expense of which is also borne by the telephone sub- 
scribers, that the additional burden of 3 per cent. of the 
gross revenues should be discontinued. 


Mr. Anderson arrived at the conclusion that the tele- 
phone company can afford reductions totalling $137,211 per 
year through the following table of earnings and disburse- 
ments: 


aa a Se Bla, Te $1,123,926 
Operating expenses: 
Operating expense .....2..........cc-ccecceeeseeees $579,127 
Depreciation and renewal, 5 per cent. 
of reproduction value .................-.----- 181,417 
7 per cent. on investment...................... 195,837 
Outside toll investments........................ 30,334 
TR NED acs osc nt ace oe ee 986,715 
Amount available for rate reductions................ $ 137,211 
Mr. Anderson feels that one of the most important 


changes for the improvement of the service given by the 
company should be the abolition of the four-party line, and 
gives these reasons why it should be done away with: 


The percentage of “busy” reports is greater, inasmuch 
as three subscribers are practically eliminated for the time 
being insofar as being called or calling central is con- 
cerned, while the fourth subscriber is using the line. This 
point often produces misunderstandings and thereby com- 
plaints of the service, which are due wholly to this class 
of equipment. 

This point is well illustrated by complaints often heard, 
as, for example, a subscriber from his down-town office 
tries to get connection with his telephone at home, and is 
advised that “it is busy,” which upon inquiry later is shown 
to have been not busy. Such a subscriber criticises the 
operating force as well as the management of the plant 
very adversely, when as a matter of fact some other party 
on the wire was using the telephone. 

Another disadvantage in this class of service comes from 
the additional labor required in signalling the subscriber. 
Another disadvantage which very often occasions unjust 
complaints on the telephone company is that when a sub- 
scriber hears his bell, not being certain whether it is one 
or two rings, will almost invariably wait for the operator 
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to ring a second time. This not only makes the calling 
subscriber wait, but it imposes an additional duty upon the 
operator as well. 





Bell-Independent Connection at Johnstown, Pa. 

All connections have been made, says a Johnstown, Pa., 
dispatch, for the interchange of toll service between the 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Johnstown Telephone Co., 
the Huntingdon & Clearfield Co., the Cambria County 
Co. and the Somerset Telephone Co. The exchange toll 
service between the Independents and the Bell companies 
on the rates and under the conditions already published 
is ready for business. 

In brief this arrangement permits transmission of mes- 
sages over the Bell toll lines by way of local or Inde- 
pendent exchanges, the exchange being made for all mes- 
sages originating within a 50-mile radius excepting on the 
east, where Gallitzin, somewhat within the 50-mile limit, is 
the zone line. 

Johnstown company patrons may call Pittsburg, for in- 
stance, and get service there over Bell toll lines. Sim- 
ilarly business firms in Pittsburg and other distant cities 
may reach local business men over the toll lines. The 
service is expected to be a big boost to long distance busi- 
ness and a decided step toward uniform service at uniform 
rates. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 
June 19: Complaint by the city of Redlands by its trustees 
against the Southwestern Home Telephone Co. charging un- 
reasonable rates. 





INDIANA. 


June: Permission granted the Pike County Telephone Co. to 
issue $70,000 in preferred stock, bearing 6 per cent. interest. 
The matter was heard before Commissioner J. L. Clark. The 
company is using the money to install an automatic system at 
Washington, Ind. The service is already partially installed, the 
company having spent $10,000, and good service is being given, 
according to the testimony. 

June: Following the order of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission the Northern Indiana Telephone Co. and the Port- 
age Home Co. were merged, the two exchanges at Wheeler and 
Chesterton being connected up. 

July: The Citizens Telephone Co., Decatur, Ind., has asked 
for permission to buy the Union Telephone Co., of Berne, Ind. 

July 9-10: Hearings at Jeffersonville, Ind., in case No. 301, 
the application of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for equalization of rates. Prior to a period about seven years 
ago the scale of charges was $2.75 for business telephones and 
$1.50 for residential telephones. This rate has never been 
changed for those who once enjoyed it and kept their instru- 
ments. All new subscribers for the past seven years have been 
charged $3.50 for business telephones and $2 for residential 
telephones with a charge for two-party lines of $2.75 and $1.50, 
respectively. 

Iowa. 

July 1: Hearing held at Conde, Iowa, to consider the ap- 
plication of the Conde Telephone Co. to increase its rural rates 
from $1 to $1.25 per month. 


KANSAS. 


Docket No. 825, May 29: Order consenting that the tele- 
phone plant and property used in connection therewith of J. L. 
Foster, of Stockton, Kan., be sold to C. L. Brown, A. T. Rodg- 
ers and J. O. Wilson. 

Docket No. 519, June 2: Dismissal without prejudice for 
want of prosecution of joint application of the Farmers Union 
Telephone Co., of Iuka, Kan., and the Pratt Telephone Ex- 
change, of Pratt, Kan., for permission to adjust their toll rates. 

Docket No. 10, June 3: Dismissal without prejudice because 
of settlement by complainant and respondents in the case 
brought by the Girard Mutual Telephone Co., vs. the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co., the Home Telephone Co., and George 
W. Crawford. 

Docket No. 561, June 4: Order authorizing the Scandia 
Telephone Co., of Scandia, Kan., to issue its common stock in 
the sum of $10,000 to liquidate a debt of this amount. 

Docket No. 831, June 4: Order consenting that the tele- 


phone exchange and property used in connection therewith, of 
J. C. Page, at Wallace, Kan., be sold to R. E. Lock. 
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Docket No. 835, June 8: Order consenting that the tele- 
phone exchange, etc., of Charles Vavra and O. V. Boles, doing 
business as the Valley Falls Telephone Co., located at Meri- 
den, Kan., and vicinity, be sold to G.. A. Swallow. 

Docket No. 836, June 8: Order consenting that the telephone 
exchange, etc., of Charles Becker, doing business as the Mer- 
iden Mutual Telephone Co., located at Meriden, Kan., and 
vicinity, be sold to G. A. Swallow. ° 

Docket No. 816, June 15: Order dismissing without preju- 
dice the application of the Pretty Prairie Telephone Co., of 
Pretty Prairie, Kan., for authoritv to increase its rates for 
switching rural lines. 

Docket No. 852, June 23: Order authorizing the Arkansas 
Valley Telephone Co., of Great Bend, Kan., to furnish free toll 
line telephone service during June to certain city officials and 
commercial clubs located in cities in the western portion of its 
territory, for the purpose of securing harvest hands for farm- 
ers located in such territory. 


MICHIGAN. 


July 16: Hearing on application of the Michigan State Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Southern Michigan Telephone Co., of 
Burr Oak, St. Joseph County, Mich., giving the Bell company 
authority to transfer to the Southern company all its lines in 
St. Joseph and Branch counties and the Southern company to 
transfer to the Bell company its lines outside these counties. 
The application is concurred in by the Three Rivers Telephone 
Co., of Three Rivers, Mich., and other Independent com- 
panies in St. Joseph and Branch Counties. 


NEBRASKA. 


June 26: Hearing at Lynch, Neb., on the application of the 
Lynch Telephone Co. to increase telephone rates. The com- 
pany now charges $18 a year for business telephones and $12 
a year for residence and farm telephones, payable in advance. 
The difficulty of collecting for a year in advance leads the 
company to ask an increase of 25 cents a month, payable 
monthly in advance. The testimony included an examination 
of the records of the company for the past three years. 

NEw York. 

July 8: Hearing at Albany by Commissioner Decker on 
the Petition of the Long Lake Telephone Co., incorporated, for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

July 10: Hearing at Johnstown by Commissioner Decker 
on the complaints of Daniel Edwards and others of Johns- 
town, Nathan D. Griffin, and others, and the city of Johns- 
town, against the Glen Telephone Co., as to toll charges be- 
tween Johnstown and Gloversville, proposed general rates, and 
as to charge for extension telephone. 

July 10: Hearing at Dunkirk by Commissioner Hodson on 
the complaint of the South Shore Growers’ & Shippers’ As- 
sociation, and other residents of the town of Sheridan, Chau- 
tauqua County. Westwood & Monroe, James S. Pierce and 
others, and Herman J. Westwood against the New York 
Telephone Co., Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Dunkirk 
Home Telephone Co. and Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone Co. 
as to proposed imposition of toll charges between Dunkirk 
and Fredonia. 

OREGON. 

July 8: Hearing on application by the Corvallis Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., asking that its rates and also those of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. be increased in Cor- 
vallis. It is declared that rates are so low that neither com- 
pany can derive a profit from the business. 

SoutH Dakota. 

July 1: Hearing held at Conde on application of the Conde 
Telephone Co. to increase its rural rates from $1 to $1.25 per 
month. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 13: Hearing at Waldo in the matter of the investiga- 
tion and hearing, on motion of the commission, of the inade- 
quacy of the Citizens Telephone Co., the Oostburg Telephone 
Co., the Random Telephone Co:, and the Adell Telephone Co., 
in and about Hingham, Sheboygan County, and as to the ad- 
visability of establishing a call bell switchboard at Hingham. 

July 14: Hearing at Madison in the case of the Dekorra 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. vs. Poynette Telephone Co. 

July 15: Hearing at Madison on the application of the New 
Lisbon Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to adjust rates. 

July 15: Hearing at Madison on the application of the 
sca Union Telephone Co. vs. the Waunakee Telephone 

oO. 

July 16: Hearing at Verona in the case of the Farmers 
Union Telephone Co. vs. the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. 

July 24: Hearing at Princeton in the investigation, on 
motion of the commission, of bridged telephone service to in- 
dividual subscribers at Princeton. 




















The Manager and His Wife Go Out for a Sunday Stroll 


A Bright, Beautiful Afternoon Entices Them to Saunter Down the Village Street—The Manager’s Wife’s 
Appieciative Thoughts About Her Neighbors—Acquaintances Tell Woeful Tales About 
Their Telephones—They Finally Escape Homeward the Back Way 


By Mabel Graham Knipe 


It was Sunday afternoon—a beautiful, bright Sunday 
afternoon, with the promise of spring already in the air. 
As Mr. Hastings gazed out of the window through the haze 
of his after-dinner cigar, he felt at peace with all the 
world. The town looked good to him, the house looked 
good to him, his family looked good to him—well, to tell 
the truth, the dinner had been exceptionally good that day. 

“Let’s go walking,” he proposed. “I just feel as if I 
should like to get around and see folks this afternoon.” 

“All right, let’s,” agreed Mrs. Hastings. 

As they were sauntering slcwly up the street, Mr. Hast- 
ings was saying: “] don’t believe a better bunch of people 
ever lived than these Fraleyites. They’re the best friends 
on earth, aren’t they?” 

“VYe—es,” assented Mrs. Hastings, dubiously. 

Her husband looked at her in astonishment. 

“Why, my dear,” he expostulated. “Can’t you be more 
enthusiastic than that? Just think how kind they have been 
each time we have had sickness, and that time when the 
Jones house burned and it looked as if ours would go too. 
Weren’t they most helpful and sympathetic? I[’m really 
surprised at your not appreciating them more.” 

“IT do like them very much,” protested Mrs. Hastings. 
“That is, I like them except when they think and talk tele- 
phones. When they think of me as a person, they are fine, 
but when they think of me as the manager’s wife—well, 
they aren’t so nice. And | have noticed that they are the 
same way with you, too.” 

“They have been piling it on pretty heavy of late,” as- 
sented Mr. Hastings. “But this is Sunday and no one 
talks shop on Sunday, se we can enjoy our friends without 
thinking of telephones. Aren’t Mr. and Mrs. Conger wait- 
ing for us? Yes, they are. Let’s hurry.” 

As they joined the elderly couple, Mr. Conger said: “We 
have just been blessing you and your telephone service. 
We can’t take a nap on Sunday for the number of our 
friends who persist in calling us up. The bell keeps up a 
continual clatter all afternoon. We don’t answer, but the 
noise is awful.” 

“Why don’t you leave word with the girls to tell your 
friends that you do not care to be bothered during a cer- 
tain number of hours?” asked Mr. Hastings. 

“Oh, that would never do,” quickly responded Mrs. Con- 
ger. “Our friends are very sensitive, and they would be 
certain to be offended. We did partially solve our diffi- 
culty by letting our receiver hang for an hour, but even 
then we could hear that queer buzz each time the girl rang, 
and it was about as annoying as the loud ring. Judge 
Slimpkins put us onto letting the receiver hang. He lets 
his hang all Sunday afternoon. Oh, aren’t you going on 
our way?’ as Mr. Hastings stopped at a street corner. 
“We were thinking we were going to have such a pleasant 
visit with you.” 

“I’m sorry, but we had planned to go in this direction,” 
said the manager, as he steered his wife down a side strect. 

“Was the Judge Slimpkins, who told those two innocent 
old people to let their receiver hang, the one who has 
been trying to force free county service on the company 
and is always referring to the company as ‘a thieving cor- 
poration’?” asked Mrs. Hastings. 


“The very same,” replied her husband. “He is as crooked 
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as you find them, and ordinarily no one listens to him, 
but when it comes to fighting a telephone company, they 
approve of everything he dces. But let’s not talk shop any 
longer. I’m surprised at the Congers bringing up the sub- 
ject on Sunday.” 

“I’m not,” smiled Mrs. Hastings to herself. 

Just then a passing automobile drew up to the curb and 
the Hastings recognized their friends, the Judsons. Mr. 
Judson was laughing, while his wife’s face was an angry 
crimson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hastings hastened to the car to greet them. 

“Here’s the guilty party,” shouted Judson jovially. “Go 
for him now, my dear.” Then he explained to Mr. Hast- 
ings: “My wife was just wishing she had hold of you so 
she could report the conduct of the central girl. But I'll 
bet she won’t say a word now.” 

“Yes, I will,” interposed Mrs. Judson. “it happened this 
way, Mr. Hastings. We were passing the Smiths’ about 15 
minutes ago, and stopped to ask them if they would like to 
take a drive. They said, ‘Yes,’ and we drove home to get 
an extra robe, and while there I decided to call Mrs. Smith 
to see if she wanted to borrow one of my metor bonnets, 
and, if you'll believe me, that Central wouldn’t get them 
for me. She pretended to ring and ring for them, but, of 
course, she didn’t really, for we know they are at home. 
But I did teli her my opinion of her—that’s one consolation.” 


“You certainly did make the telephone smoke,” 
her husband, chuckling as if very proud. 

“Don’t the Smiths live in that yellow house?” asked Mr. 
Hastings, pointing down the street. 

“Yes,” the Judsons replied. 

“Then we will walk in that direction, and when they 
come out, I’ll have to ask them if they have been having 
any other trouble with their telephone.” 

In a few seconds they were all grouped in front of the 
Smith house, with Mr. Judson monotonously honk-honking 
for his friends. No sign of life appeared about the yellow 
house, but directly the door of a house across the street 
flew open and a young couple ran down the steps and 
across the road. 

“Here we are,” gaily called Mrs. Smith. “We thought 
we’d run in to see Auntie for a few minutes while waiting 
for you.” 

“Then you haven’t been home?” asked Mrs. Judson. 

“Oh, no, we left immediately after you passed,” said Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Well, the girl said she couldn’t get you over the tele- 
phone, but you know you never can put any dependence in 
what they say. Goodbye,” she called to the Hastings. 
“Come to see ts some evening soon.” 

“Isn’t it strange the different tones people use to ad- 
dress us on a personal matter and when speaking of the 
telephone?” mused Mr. Hastings, as they moved on once 
more. 

They were passing a church just as the afternoon service 
was out, and as they paused to let some of the crowd pass 
them, a stout, dimpled old lady grasped each by the arm. 
“How are you, my dear people?” she said. “I have been 
wanting to see you for a week.” 

It was Mrs. Barrie, their very good friend and former 
neighbor. The Hastings were more than happy at seeing 


agreed 
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her, and as they moved toward her home, Mrs. Hastings 
asked: “I suppose you had a fine meeting, Mrs. Barrie?” 

“Well, yes, only it was spoilt to a certain extent by that 
dratted telephone.” 

“Telephone,” gasped Mr. and Mrs. Hastings in chorus. 
Would that subject never stay down? 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Barrie. “They wanted Dr. Bangs, 
and so they called up the church to see if he was there. 
Of course, some one had to go into the study to answer 
the telephone and tell them he wasn’t, and we had no 
more than gotten interested again when r-r-ring it went 
again, and that time they wanted Dr. Stephens. And he 
wasn’t there either. Anyhow, the old thing fairly spoiled 
the service.” 

“IT wonder why those doctors did nct leave word with 
some one as to their whereabouts so the service need not 
have been disturbed,” said Mrs. Hastings rather tartly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Barrie, comfortably. 
“T suppose if it wasn’t one thing it would be another to 
cause the old thing to ring. Here we are at my house al- 
ready. Come in—I want to tell you an experience I had 
with the telephone the other day.” 

“Thank you, no, we must be going,’ 
ager and his wife in perfect unison. 

“Well, well, I’m sorry—I just love to visit. with you. 
Tell that boy of yours that Auntie Barrie made a big batch 
of ginger cookies yesterday, and he’d better come over 
after some this evening.” p 

As they moved off down the street, the manager’s wife 
felt like saying: “It’s wonderful the way people never talk 
shop on Sunday,” but she bit her tongue before it could 
utter so unkind an “I told you so,” thinking to herself as 
she did so: “I do hope the recording angel is on his job 
and jots down that act of self-restraint of mine.” 

A moment later she was glad of her thoughtfulness, for 
they were meeting a worried looking man, and Mr. Hast- 
ings was being stopped by him. It was Mr. Beam, the wire 
chief, and he evidently had troubles to report. As he and 
her husband stood talking, Mrs. Hastings heard: “New toll 
line,” “right of way,” “won’t let us pass,” “burned pile of 
poles in the night,” “cut wires,” etc. 

When they had finished and the man had passed on, she 
said to Mr. Hastings, who now looked distinctly tired: 
“There are Mr. and Mrs. Forbes waving for us. Shall we 
join them?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Hastings. “They probably have 
some bit of interesting telephone news to tell us, but they 
can wait until another time. Let’s go home,” and he added 
grimly, “let’s go the back way.” 


, 


chanted the man- 





Leased Wire Hearings by Interstate Commission. 

The leased or private wire investigation now being car- 
ried on by the Interstate Commerce Commission and in 
reference to which hearings were begun in New York 
early in the week, aroused much interest not only among 
telephone and telegraph men of the city but among big 
brokerage houses and other users of the character of tele- 
phone and telegraph service under discussion. All were 
represented at the hearings, which were presided over by 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Henry Clay Hall and 
Special Examiner Silas Smith. 

Probably the most interesting testimony adduced was 
that in response to questions by Henry S. Robbins, who 
with John Hill, Jr., represented the Grain Receivers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago. Mr. Hill was employed some years 
ago by the Chicago Board of Trade to war against bucket 
shops, and in the present case the Grain Receivers’ Asso- 
ciation is the author of the principal complaints against 
alleged unfair leased wire practices. Mr. Robbins’ ques- 
tions largely dealt with leased wire conditions which made 
bucket shops possible. To Telephony’s New York corre- 
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spondent Mr. Robbins went into detail about the fight in 
Chicago’ which had resulted in the elimination of the 
bucket shop. ; 

“There are still many shops of this character in New 
York,” he said. “In the case of Chicago an active cam- 
paign on the part of the Board of Trade put an end to 
them, and I venture to say that there is not a single one 
existing in that city today. Of course the bucket shop is 
an impossibility without leased telephone or telegraph 
wires.” : 

At the New York hearings the principal points brought 
out were the need and field of the leased wire, its rela- 
tion to the commercial wire, whether or not it was con- 
ducted solely upon a surplus basis and when actual facili- 
ties permitted, or to the harm of the commercial service; 
its cost, the basis of compensation and whether or not 
the leased wire obtained preference repair in case of gen- 
eral crippling of service. An interesting feature of the 
hearings was that there seemed to be some difference of 
opinion among officials of the various telephone and tele- 
graph companies represented as to whether the leased wire 
business was more remunerative, mile for mile, than 
commercial traffic. 

Frederick N. Lieman, assistant secretary of the Western 
Union, and W. C. Wilson, superintendent of plant of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., submitted detailed 
statements required by the commission as to the com- 
panies’ leased wire business. M. C. Rority, assistant to 
the president of the Western Union, stated that he be- 
lieved the leased wire business was more remunerative 
than the commercial business. The rate, he said, was $20, 
and in some cases $25 a mile a year. He was questioned 
about the company’s attitude toward abuses of the lease 
by outsiders, and said it was difficult to detect infrac- 
tions, but that the company tried to see that the lessee 
lived up to the contract. Pra@tically the same testimony 
was given by C. C. Adams in regard to the Postal Tele- 
graph company, of which he is vice-president. 


Frank C. Giles, special agent in the office of the general 
manager of the Western Union, stated that leased wires 
to business houses had decreased in the last five years, 
he believed, because of business depression, which was often 
given as the reason for canceling a lease. Mr. Rority and 
Assistant Engineer Mason, of the Western Union, were 
called upon for a great amount of technical information 
as to the telephone and telegraph wire and the specific 
difference between them. Mr. Mason, who has charge 
of the routing of traffic, testified that the company was 
unable to grant from 36 to 40 per cent. of applications for 
leased wires because of lack of facilities. 


Mr. Adams, vice-president of the Postal, submitted 
statements required by the commission. He was ques- 
tioned along with other witnesses as to the misuse of wires 
and the business of bucket shops. Nathan Miller, of the 
brokerage firm of Miller & Co.. of New York, which 
leases wires from the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. between New York and Chicago, New York and 
Louisville and New York and Philadelphia, with drops in 
various other cities, was a witness. As reasons for using 
leased wire service Mr. Miller gave economy, absence of 
delay and privacy. Benjamin B. Bryan, of Logan & 
Bryan, gave some valuable testimony. He admitted that 
“drops” were sublet, and he said the companies knew the 
drops were to be sublet and that other outside business 
was to be sought. He said the telegraph companies even 
suggested that the lessee should get others to “club in” 
so as to help pay the rental. As a remedy for the al- 


leged misuse of leased wires, Mr. Bryan suggested the 
telegraph companies might install an instrument called the 




















From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention : 


A New Triumph for Kellogg Equipment. 

The automobile hill climbing contest held recently at 
Mount Summit, Pa., was an event of national importance 
in automobile circles. A record-breaking crowd attended 
and it is estimated 15,000 people crowded the course at 
the finish while both sides of its three-mile length were 





Beautiful S-Shaped Curve in Mount Summit Course. 


Car owners 
were assessed $5 apiece for position on the course. 

The Mount Summit course is a comparatively recent 
find and automobile manufacturers and professional racers 
declare it to be the best hill course in the country. The 
finish is 1400 ft. above the starting point, there being about 
an 8 per cent. grade. 

A feature of special interest was the timing device de- 
signed for the event by A. M. Crichton, of the Tri-State 
Telephone Co., at Uniontcwn, Pa., and made up by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. With the assistance 


lined with machines loaded with spectators. 
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Equipment and Officials at the Starting Point. 


of Don C. Gould of the Kellogg company the equipment 
was arranged to operate in the following manner: 

Two wooden stakes were placed on opposite sides of the 
road and a string stretched, two feet above the ground, 
from one through the other to a brass lever located on the 
apparatus, which was placed a little way from the road- 
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side. This circuit bucker or lever arrangement may be 
noted in the illustrations showing the equipment and some 
of the officials at the starting point. 

The instant the wheels of the racer struck the string 
and broke it, the lever was released, operating a sounding 
key at the other end of the course. The key had an ex- 
tension to the stop watch, which was placed in an upright 
position in a socket, and when operated, dropped on the 
stem of the watch and started the scoring. 

While the car was making the run, the watch was 
placed in another bracket and as the car broke the string 
at the finish, the extension dropped on the watch stem 
in the manner of the first, stopping the watch and re- 
cording the time.to a fraction of a second. 


-—-The, power was’ supplied by storage batteries of 150 
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Timing Apparatus in Operation at the Finish. 


Ordinary copper wire was 
run along the course a few feet from the ground. In 
order to preclude any possibility of breakdown the equip- 
ment was all in duplicate. Everything worked out to the 
entire satisfaction of officials and racers, however, and it 
is quite likely that Mr. Crichton will have his device pat- 
ented. 

During the race communication to various points on the 
course was provided, there being ten Kellogg telephones 
in service; one standard wall set in a booth at each end, 
and six sets at intervening points. In addition to this, a 
private wire connection was established for the official 
timekeeper at each end. In the illustration showing the 
timing apparatus in operation at the finish it will be 
noted that the official timekeeper has a desk stand and 


amperes in a 10-cell battery. 
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head receiver for direct communication with that official at 
the starting point. D. C. Gould of the Kellogg company is 
standing. 

The telephones on this line were the Kellogg standard 
desk sets. With this arrangement officials at both ends of 
the course and along the way were all in direct commun- 
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Timing Apparatus Showing Full Equipment. 


ication with each other and consequently everything pro- 
ceeded smoothly to the satisfaction of everybody. 

Having a connection at various places along the route 
made it possible for the man in the booth at the finish 
to keep the crowd informed as to the progress of each 
car. “C—— has just passed the second watering trough,” 
or “A crashed into embankment at the Turkey’s Nest.” 
Announcements of this kind served to keep the interest 
up while the racers were on the road. 








Stromberg-Carlson Wireless Head Receiver. 

After a year of experimentation the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. has successfully developed a wireless 
operator’s head receiver of exceptional efficiency. 

The receiver cases are of aluminum and secured to the 
headband by a universal ball joint having an adjustment for 
tension. The receivers can be thus locked in any angle with 
respect to the headband, the headband being furnished with 
an elastic rubber enamel which will not chip or peel. The 
entire instrument is manufactured of the lightest materials 
obtainable so as to make it most comfortable for the wearer. 
The permanent magnet system in each receiver is of the bi- 
polar type, employing a three-section compound magnet. 

A unique feature is the method of terminating cords in 
the receivers. Neither binding posts nor pin terminals are 
used on the outside, but all connections are made inside of 
the receiver case. This connection eliminates short circuiting 
of receivers on the headband and also does away with fraying 
of the cord at pin terminals, a weakness found in most in- 
struments. 

The diaphragm is of very thin flexible iron, which is given 
special treatment to make it corrosion proof. The entire in- 
strument is adjusted to give the higiiest efficiency. In the 
design the company has not only included the experience of 
21 years of telephone manufacturing, but has embodied the 
recommendations of a number of eminent radio engineers. 
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Any one interested in wireless telegraph apparatus will find 
full details in Bulletin No. 10006, which can be had by apply- 
ing to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 





July Issue of Automatic Telephone. 

The July issue of Automatic Telephone, published by Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, reflects in its usual energetic and 
clean-cut manner, the steady progress iu the receipt of orders 
for automatic installations in Australia and Canada. The new 
installations will give Australasia automatic equipment in 
exchanges serving a total of 26,400 lines. The series of 
articles on “The Fundamentals of Automatic Telephony,” by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, engineer of the Automatic Electric Co., 
is continued in this issue of Automatic Telephone, as is also 
the series by Bernard C. Groh, plant engineer, on “Develop- 
ment Studies and the Fundamental Plan,” and the series on 
“Scientific Management of Telephone Exchanges,” by Roy 
Owens, superintendent of the operating department. 

The editorial in ihe July issue deals with the narrowing 
margin of profit which many managers of manual exchanges 
have experienced, due to the multitude of factors which enter 
into and cause a higher cost of doing business. Among the 
problems encountered is that of increased expense to maintain 
operator service, due to legal shortening of the hours of labor, 
etc., a condition for which the -nstallation of automatic ap- 
paratus offers a remedy. The entire issue is a live one, as 
usual, and full of newsy and meaty material. 





Paragraphs. 

RoME Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., makers of electrical wires, 
is favoring its friends with an attractive July calendar. 

STROMBERG CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued bulletin No. 1006, illustrating and describing its 
radio head receivers for use in receiving wireless messages. 
It has taken the company nearly a year to develop this instru- 
ment to the high point of efficiency characteristic of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson_ products. 





The New Sturtevant Ventilator for Telephone Booths. 

Telephone companies, during the past few years, have 
found the telephone booth ventilator to be a real com- 
mercial asset. Comfortable booths in which there is con- 














Ventilator Demonstration Set and Booth. 


stant circulation of fresh air prove an incentive for longer 
talks over toll lines as well as additional local calls. The 
increased revenue made possible in this way prompts the 
prophecy that the near future will see all telephone booths 
equipped with ventilators. 
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The new Sturtevant telephone booth ventilating set, 
which has just been put on the market, is the outcome 
of several years of experimenting to develop a ventilator 
that will not interfere with conversations nor destroy the 
soundproof quality of the telephone booth. The parts of 
the set are shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

















Complete Ventilator Equipment for One Booth. 


They consist of a motor-driven multi-vane fan, with an 
extended outlet fitted with a diffuser, slides for exhaust 
air and felt pads for insulation purposes. A recent illustra- 
tion shows the method of installation. To install the set 
it is necessary to cut a round hole in the top of the booth 
and two slots for the outlet gates. 

The set is made and sold by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. It is also distributed by the 
Western Electric Co. 





Big Wiring Contract. 

The new Equitable Building, New York, is to be wired with 
Simplex Simcore, manufactured by the Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Boston, Mass. The amount already arranged for, includ- 
ing the wire for elevators, covers more than 400 miles of con- 
ductor. The copper involved is about 150,000 Ibs. 





Death of Charles F. Rood. 

Charles F. Rood, president of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., died at his home recently 
at the age of 61 years. Mr. Rood was born in Grand 
Rapids and lived there all his life. After securing his 
education in the public schools he took up the study of 
law and then became a newspaper reporter. He entered 
the employ of the Foster-Stevens company as a book- 
keeper and in 1881 purchased an interest in the business. 
A few months ago he was made a director of the com- 
pany and was elected to the office of treasurer. Mr. Rood 
was one of the organizers of the Pantlind Hotel Co., and 
was identified with many big movements connected with 
the progress of Grand Rapids. He was known as a man 
of great integrity, ability, and thoroughness, and distin- 
guished himself by his grasp of all situations 





Meeting of Directors of National Association. 

The board of directors of the National Independent Teie- 
phone Association held a meeting at its offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 22, for the purpose of considering, 
among other matters, the proposed legislation looking tc 
the placing of the issuance of all securities of telephone 
companies under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Secretary F. B. MacKinnon reported to the board that 
in compliance with an invitation from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, he had appeared before that 
committee and protested in behalf of the Association 
against the provisions of the Rayburn bill which include 
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telephone companies in the list of those common carriers 
whose securities are to be supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It was also reported that widespread notice had been 
given to all telephone companies of the proposed legisla- 
tion and that in response to those notices, many companies 
had protested to senators and representatives against the 
inclusion of telephone companies in the bill. 

The board of directors empowered President N. G. Hun- 
er to confer with the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and formally present the attitude of the Association 
and call attention of the committee to the legal aspects 
of the situation. The individual members of the board 
also took advantage of their visit to Washington to urge 
upon various senators the impracticability of the proposal 
to control the issuance of telephone securities. 

Before adjourning, the board of directors instructed the 
secretary to continue to advise telephone managers 
throughout the country of the progress of this and any 
other legislation that might concern telephone companies. 


An Efficient New Wire Reel. 

A new wire reel which appears to embody a number of 
features denoting a satisfactory solution of the wire reel 
problem, has been put on the market by the Wiring 
Equipment Co., 30 Church Street, New York City. A 
view of the reel is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is declared to be a great aid in handling telephone and 
telegraph wire as bare iron or copper wire can be handled 
as easily as insulated wire and its easy operation is not 
affected by the quantity on the reel. The last foot of 
wire, it is declared, will come off as easily and smoothly 
as the first. It is claimed for the reel that it will handle 
any kind of wire manufactured, whether plain or insulated, 
single or multiple strand; flexible conduit, wire or manilla 
rope, bare iron wire, copper wire or aluminum wire, or any 
material put out in coils, barbed wire included. 

The coil is held in a basket revolving on a ball bearing, 
which prevents the wire from escaping. The wire is fed 
out through a loop on a stationary arm and the reel auto- 
matically brakes itself when the operator stops reeling off 
the wire. It is claimed that when a coil of wire is placed 
on this reel, it can be drawn off at any speed without 
snarling, tangling or kinking. The reel has no wearing 
parts or loose parts and needs no oiling. It has an ex- 
panded core that snugly fits coils having any inside diam- 
eter from four to 15 inches. 

The reels are made in two stock sizes, one weighing 12 




















A New Wire Reel. 


pounds with 24-in. inside diameter and the other weighing 
six pounds with 12-in. inside diameter. Special sizes can 
also be made on short notice. This new device is called 
by the manufacturers the Real Reel because of its effi- 
cient and indestructible character. 
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Eldridge with the Kellogg Company. 

“The greatest opportunities in my life have been the as- 
sociations with and acquaintances of the telephone men 
of this country.” This is the live saying of a live tele- 
phone man, Frank Eldridge recently, on the day of his 
new association with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., where he has taken up work connected with the sales 
department. Cheerful- 





ness, optimism and the 
appreciation of associa- 
tion with his fellowmen 
are the prime reasons 
for the success of this 
young man. He says so 
himself, and his very 
brief, yet interesting ad- 
vance in the business 
world in a few years, 
bears out the statement. 

Mr. Eldridge was born 
at Wolcott, Indiana, 
June 23rd, 1883. When 
he was ten years old, he 
left his home town for 


Chicago, the “Windy 
City,” and has_ been 
there ever since. In 








1902 he started out for 








the Santa Fe on engi- 
neering work. In 1903 
he accepted a position 
with the Chicago Telephone Co. in the collection depart- 
ment, where he remained four years. He next was em- 
ployed in the operating department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., as special agent, handling ad- 
justments and disputed toll charges. This, Mr. Eldridge 
took care of to the satisfaction of his superiors for over 
two years. He was then made service inspector taking 
care of transmission tests and special work for the operat- 
ing and commercial department, 

It was in 1908 that Mr. Eldridge claims he was afforded 
the opportunity of his lifetime, for the study and appre- 
ciation of human characteristics—coming in contact with 
the big men of the political world at the National Repub- 
lican Convention, where he worked day and night as 
representative of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

In January, 1912, Mr. Eldridge left the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., taking the position as special 
agent in charge of long distance service for the Illinois 
Tunnel Co., which he represented successfully at the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of that year. 

In October, 1913, when, as Eldridge says, “the fuse blew,” 
he was appointed secretary of the Central States Tele- 
phone Service Association which later became the Service 
Department of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America. His work for this organization is well known, re- 
sulting for him in an extremely wide acquaintance in the 
telephone field. In his new connection Mr. Eldridge will 
boost for Kellogg equipment just as enthusiastically as he 
promoted the interests of the Service Department. 
many friends and acquaintances will not be forgotten as 
he intends to “look them up” whenever opportunity offers 
to do so. 

In 1903 Mr. Eldridge was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Nies of Chicago. Their home is in Ravenswood, a Chi- 
cago suburb, where they have a fine family of three girls 
and a boy. 


Frank L. Eldridge. 


His | 
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Success of Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. 

The stockholders of the Dallas Automatic Telephone 
Co., of Dallas, Texas, which has been doing business for 
22 months and now has 16,000 telephones in the city and 
its suburbs, have received checks for a quarterly dividend 
aggregating $20,000. According to J. C. Casler, president, 
the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. will at once begin 
the enlargement of present facilities to handle the in- 
creased business. 

“Plans are now under way,” said President Casler, “for 
the construction of proper facilities for the handling of 
the business that has been offered us. The company has 
grown every day since it was installed, and every one of 
the six exchanges is doing about all the business it can 
handle under present conditions. 

“This company is owned and controlled by Dallas peo- 
ple, and the profits declared by it go directly into the 
pockets of Dallas people. We have connections with every 
Independent telephone company in the state, and at pres- 
ent we are in direct connection with 250,000 telephones. 
This telephone service is extended to all of the principal 
cities of the state and many of the smaller places. Ex- 
changes in the cities, those that are Independent, are 
reached by us as readily as though they were owned and 
controlled by the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co.” 

New York Telephone Companies Not Under Healey Law. 

The so-called Healey bill passed by the last legislature 
of New York giving the New York Public Service Com- 
mission authority to suspend rate schedules filed by com- 
mon carriers until the commission has had an opportun- 
ity to investigate the proposed rates, does not apply to 
telephone and telegraph companies as these companies are 
not classed as common carriers under the New York law. 
The amendments to the Public Service Commission law 
embraced in the Healey bill were published in TELEPHONY 
of July 4, under the mistaken impression that telephone 
and telegraph companies came under their provisions. 








Date of Sale of Northwestern Securities. 

Judge Gatens, of Portland, Ore., has postponed until 
July 24, the date set for the decree of foreclosure and 
sale of the securities of the Northwestern Long Distance 
Telephone Co. It is expected that by that time the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., ordered by the Federal court 
to dispose of its Northwestern holdings, will have found 
a buyer satisfactory to the court. The holdings must be 
sold to parties who are connected in no way with the 
Pacific company. 

W. H. Dean has offered $400,000 for the Northwestern 
stock and bonds held by the Pacific company, and F. H. 
Crosby, of San Francisco, has offered $375,000. 

The decree of foreclosure and sale which was averted is 
the result of an action brought by the trustee of the 
Northwestern bonds, a Los Angeles concern, the North- 
western having defaulted in the payment of interest on the 
bonds to the Pacific company. 

Teaching Use of the Telephone. 

Commercial schools conducted in Des Moines, Iowa, by 
the local district in the high school buildings are teaching 
girls how to converse easily and pleasantly over a tele- 
phone, how to make a sale to a prospective purchaser and 
how to conduct oneself in an office. 








Municipal System Opposed by Topeka Commercial Club. 

The Commercial Club of Topeka, Kan., has passed a 
resolution declaring it to be unwise for Topeka to vote 
$900,000 or any other sum in bonds to build an automatic 
telephone system. 

















Fixing Rates by Injunction. 

The district courts of Oklahoma have not jurisdiction to 
prescribe and compel a telephone company, by injunction, to 
change a schedule of rates named by the court, pending a 
hearing and disposition of an application to the corporation 
commission by a customer of the telephone company, to pre- 
scribe a schedule of rates to be charged by the company in 
the future. So held the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in de- 
aying a rehearing of the suit brought by the city of Bartles- 
ville against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. to obtain 
a temporary injunction restraining the telephone company 
from collecting a schedule of rates for telephone service in 
the city, pursuant to a notice sent out by the company. 

The city alleged that the company operates in it by virtue 
of a franchise granted before the admission of the state 
into the Union, by one of the provisions of which rates 
were limited not to exceed 2.50 per month for each business 
telephone and $1 per month for each residence telephone. 
The schedule of rates sought to be enjoined by the petition 
were in excess of these amounts. A temporary injunction was 
granted by the district court. The telephone company appealed 
and the Supreme Court, on the ground first mentioned, re- 
versed the judgment and dissolved the injunction. The court 
in its decision said that what is a reasonable charge for 
services that have been already rendered is a judicial ques- 
tion, and what will be a reasonable charge for services to 
be rendered in the future and the price at which the company 
shall enter into new contracts for the rendering of services 
to new patrons in the future, is a legislative question. Pioneer 
T. & T. Co. vs. City of Bartlesville, 139 Pacific 694. 

Purchasing Freak Devices. 

An electrician in the employ of the city of South Bend, 
Ind., was injured while at work on a telephone pole. He 
brought suit against the telephone company and an elec- 
tric light company, alleging that his injury resulted from 
the concurring negligence of the two. A verdict directed 
in favor of the defendants was appealed to the appellate 
court and from thence to the supreme court. The appel- 
late court held that the two defendants were liable for 
negligence. In the supreme court the defendants contended 
plaintiff. was merely a licensee to whom no duty was owed 
by defendants, because he was not in their employ. 

The supreme court held that this defense could not be 
raised before it. The lower court had instructed the jury 
that the telephone and electric companies were required 
to “exercise that reasonable care consistent with the proper 
operation of their business which would be observed by 
reasonably prudent persons under like circumstances, and 
to increase the care with any change in conditions likely 
to increase the danger, and having due regard to the ex- 
isting state of science and invention.” The defendants 
contended that this instruction was objectionable because 
it would require them “to purchase every freak device 
turned out and take the chance of its being a success or 
a failure.” 

The court held that the instruction was not open to this 
objection but only required such care as is commensurate 
with the danger involved in handling electricity, namely, 
the highest degree of care practicable under the circum- 
stances. South Bend Home Telephone Co. vs. Beaning, 
105 Northeastern, 52. 





Trimming of Trees in North Carolina. 

The mile square upon which the city of Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, was originally located, was purchased by the state, and 
lots within that district were sold with the reservation to the 
state of the title to the streets. One Moore brought suit to 
recover damages to the value of his lot in the city caused by 
cutting limbs from, and disfiguring, an ornamental shade tree 
. which stood on the sidewalk in front of his residence. The 
Carolina Power & Light Co., which did the cutting and was 
the defendant in the suit, claimed that it had a right to cut 
the limbs out of the way of its wires because necessary for 
its purpose, without incurring any liability to the owner of 
the property abutting the sidewalk whereon the tree stood. 
It further contended that the fee simple of the trees, includ- 
ing the sidewalk was in the state, and hence that the plaintiff 
had no property rights in the tree. 

The court held that the control of the city over the streets 
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was the same as in other cities, and that for the purpose of 
its government and management, it might. in its discretion, 
cut down and trim up trees bordering streets, in the district 
wherein title to the streets is in the state. But subject to 
the right of the city, the court held, the abutting owner has 
an easement or property in the shade trees along the sidewalk 
which the law will protect. The city, said the court, cannot 
transfer to any quasi corporation for its convenience and 
profit this superior right which it can exercise for the public 
benefit. The court held that the electric light company, 
although authorized to place its poles and wires along the 
city streets, could not invade the rights of the property 
owner as to trees in front of his property, without pay- 
ing compensation therefor. The fact that the company did 
the cutting in a skillful manner, was held to be no defense, 
as cutting limbs in a negligent manner would simply have 
added to the damages and if there was wantonness, op- 
pression or bad motive in the cutting, would have entitled 
property owner to punitive damages. Moore vs. Carolina 
P. & L. Co., 79 Southeastern, 596. 


Payment of Rates in Advance. 


An action was brought to recover damages of the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for serving a subscriber’s tele- 
phone connection in the city of Kinston, and to compel the 
company to restore the same. The company justified its ac- 
tion on the ground that the subscriber wrongfully refused 
to pay the rates monthly in advance. The subscriber con- 
tended that the rates were only due at the end of each month 
and that the company had no lawful excuse for its conduct. 
A temporary injunction was granted the subscriber, restrain- 
ing the company from severing his.connection. The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina reversed the order granting the pre- 
liminary injunction, on the ground that not so doing would 
amount to an unlawful discrimination in his favor. 

The court in its decision recognized the principle that the 
rule requiring paymeut of established rates in advance for a 
limited period is reasonable and valid and that the term of 
one month was a proper period for advance payments. The 
facts appeared to be that the companv at first allowed its 
subscribers to pay at the end of the month although the 
printed contract called for payment in advance, but found 
that its losses from such method were so great as to inter- 
fere with its business. The company therefore notified its 
subscribers that they would be required thereafter to pay 
monthly in advance, to which rule all the subscribers but 
the one involved in the suit acceded. The subscriber con- 
tended that he was entitled to relief because he had struck 
from the contract presented to him for signature, the pro- 
vision requiring payment in advance. This the court held 
did not have that effect, because the erasure left the matter 
undetermined and subject to regulation by the company, so 
that when he received notice of the rule in question he was 
bound to obey it. 

He ‘also contended that he was exempted from the rule 
because an oral agreement had been made at the time he 
took his telephone that he might pay at the end of the month 
instead of in advance. The court held that this agreement, 
which was indefinite as to time, was determinable at the will 
of either party on reasonable notice, and so was terminated 
by notice of the company’s rule. The city ordinance under 
which the company operated permitted it to require its sub- 
scribers to give a bond to secure the payment of the first 
year’s rental. This provision in the ordinance was held by 
the court manifestly to intend to secure the cost of installing 
the service and not to prevent the company from requiring 
its subscribers to pay monthly in advance. 

The court also held that the actions of the company in 
at first not insisting upon payment monthly in advance, did 
not waive its right to do so subsequently. The subscriber 
had made a tender for its service in advance, but at the 
same time insisted that he had a right to pay at the end of 
the month. This tender was held to be insufficient to prevent 
the removal of his telephone by the company. The ground 
of the whole decision was that the telephone company could 
not, by waiver of the provisions of its contract, put itself 
in a position which would prevent it from properly perform- 
ing its statutory duties, and providing service at reasonable 
rates without discrimination. 

Woodley vs. Carolina Telephone Co., 79 Southeastern, 598. 
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Personals. 


Ws. E. Campseti, formerly of Edwardsville, Ill., has been 
appointed manager of the Collinsville and Highland, IIl., ex- 
changes of the Central Union Telephone Co. 

C. A. Breece, formerly assistant engineer of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
general manager of the United Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Bluffton, Ind. 


NATHANIEL W. LittTLE, of Somerville, Mass., has resigned 
his position as supervisor of supplies for the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., on account of impaired health. 
Mr. Little has been connected with the company 36 years and 
retires on a pension. 

R. P. McGart, who for the past two years has been manager 
of the Union Telephone Co., at New Castle, Penna., has re- 
signed to engage in other business. He will be succeeded by 
G. K. Gehr, who has been manager of the Warren, Penna., ex- 
change of the company. 


B. G. Seymour, for a number of years manager of the Col- 
linsville, Ill., exchange of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
has been appointed manager of the Beardstown, IIl., office of 
the company. Mr. Seymour has been in the employ of the 
Central Union company for about 15 years, and his promotion 
is well deserved. 

W. H. Howarp, for the past seven years local manager of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, at Bethlehem, has 
been promoted to the position of division publicity manager 
of the Harrisburg, Penna., division, with headquarters at Har- 
risburg. He will be succeeded as local manager by J. L. Mont- 
gomery, who has been on the Allentown sales force of the 
company for nearly three years. 

R. T. Wuite has been appointed manager for the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co., in the Eastern district of the upper 
peninsula, with headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Mr. 
White was manager at Houghton two years ago for a short 
time, and was later transferred to a more important office in 
the Detroit office. He succeeds E. E. Michael, who resigned 
oo cngnes in the electrical contracting business at Brainerd, 

inn. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

SeypPeEL, ArK.—The Crittenden Telephone Co. has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with $10,000 capital stock. W. G. 
Prichard is president of the corporation. 

LEONARDSVILLE, Kan.—The Leonardsville Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $1,500 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: S. P. Davis, Otto Weik, E. L. Benninga, Wm. Schwartz 
and A. L. Nadine, of Leonardsville; Henry Mugler, Bala and 
Henry Sand, of Riley. 

NOLANSBURG, Ky.—The Nolansburg Telephone Co. has been 
organized by Felix French, B. H. French and cthers to con- 
struct and operate a telephone system in this town and vicin- 
ity. 

Krncaip, W. Va.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Kincaid Mutual Telephone C . with $5,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are M. E. Kincaid, E. R. Kincaid, a 
Kincaid, Kellis Kincaid and W. E. Brown, all of Kincaid, 
W. Va. 

Construction. 


EpMonton, ALtta.—The Dominion Government has appro- 
priated the necessary money for the construction of approxi- 
mately 200 miles of telegraph lines, to connect Lake Saska- 
toon, Alta., to Fort St. John, B. C., as an accommodation to 
the large number of settlers and traders in this section. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Pacifi¢ Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been granted a building permit for the construction of 
a new branch exchange, in this city, at a cost of $30,000. 

Dixon, Itt.—The Dixon Home Telephone Co. has pur- 

chased a site with a view to erecting a modern two-story ex- 
change building in the near future. 
' SANDUSKY, Oxn10.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
just completed the work of installing two additional sections 
to its switchboard, which increases its capacity 200 lines. A 
considerable number of improvements to its outside plant are 
being planned for the summer. 


Ex_m Grove, W. Va.—The National Telephone Co., of Wheel- 


ing is contemplating the installation of a telephone exchange in 
this town. 
Financial. 

HinpMAn, Ky.—The Knott County Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $6,000 and is planning 
to make a number of extensions and improvements to its sys- 
tem. 

St. Peter, MiInN.—The Nicollet County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has declared an annual dividend of 5 per cent. _Dur- 
ing the past year the company has spent $30,000 in rebuilding 
and modernizing its system. An entirely new exchange has 
been installed at Gaylord, and the company is planning to re- 
build the Kasota exchange and install an up-to-date system 
there in the near future. 

Om City, Pa.—The Petroleum Telephone Co. has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent.- Besides authorizing 
the purchase of additional cable to be placed in the Oil City 
conduits, the directors sanctioned the purchase and erection of 
a 50-pr. cable from Oil City to Rouseville. This will be the 
longest cable owned by the company—something over 17,000 
feet. 

Elections. 

Avon, Itt.—At the annual meeting of the Avon Mutual 
Telephone Co. the following directors were elected to serve 
for a term of three years: Dr. S. S. Clayberg, Geo. E. Sim- 
mons and D. M. Stump. 

Wisner, Nes.—At the annual meeting of the Cuming County 
Independent Telephone Co. the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected for the ensuing year: J. E. Albers, presi- 
dent; O. R. Thompson, vice-president; H. E. Leisy, treasurer; 
J. W. Richmond, secretary-manager; H. E. Leisy, G. H. Albers, 
B. H. Von Seggern and O. R. Thompson, directors. 

KEEsEvILLE, N. Y.—The Keeseville Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently, at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. K. J. Severance; 
vice-president,, A. W. Shields; secretary, J. H. A. Bond; treas- 
urer, P. W. Prime; auditor, J. B. Mace; manager, S. R. Wes- 
ton. The reports showed the company to be in a very pros- 
perous condition. 

Franchise. 

STEVENSON, WASH.—Application has been made by A. D. 
Davison, James Graves, E. C. Hamilton, Louis Aalvik and E. 
E. Shields for a franchise to construct and operate telephone 
lines in Skamania county. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mepic1nE Lopce, KAns.—The Arkansas Telephone Co. re- 
cently purchased the properties of both the Medicine Lodge 
Telephone Co. and the Ranchmen’s Telephone Co. H. E. Lin- 
das, president of the company, has been granted a new fran- 
chise, under the terms of which the company agrees to re- 
move the poles from the business section of the city and place 
the wires underground. The total improvements contemplated 
will cost approximately $15,000. including the erection of a 
new exchange building. 

VALLEY FALLS, KAns.—The public utilities commission has 
approved the sale of the Valley Falls and Meriden telephone 
companies to G. A. Swallow, of this city. The Valley Falls 
exchange was owned by Charles Vavra and O. V. Boles, while 
the Meriden office was owned by Charles Becker. It is said that 
Mr. Swallow proposes to consolidate the two companies with 
main office in Valley Falls. 

EFFINGHAM, KANs.—The. Northern Kansas Telephone Co. 
has changed its name to the Northern Kansas Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—The new north end branch exchange 
of the Citizens Telephone Co. has been completed and put in 
service. The building cost about $8,000 and the equipment 
$9,000, and it will accommodate 400 subscribers. 

Fairview, Pa.—The Fairview Telephone Co., which serves 
about 190 subscribers, has been sold to the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Penna. Anton Otteni, manager of the Fairview company, 


will be retained as manager by the Bell company. 

KINTNERSVILLE, Pa—The lines of the Kintnersville Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. has been disposed of to the Stover 
Telephone Co., of Erwinna, Pa. 
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